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RECENT BUSINESS TEXTBOOKS 


Eldridge’s Business Speller 


By Epwarp H. Erprince, Ph.D., Head ofthe De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. ; 


25 cents 


Teaches the spelling, pronunciation; syllabication, 
and definition of all the words commonly used in 
the chief kinds of business. The volume presents a 
lesson a day for 40 weeks. It consists of 160 lessons 
of 25 words each, and 40 review lessons, containing 
50 words each, of which 16 are new words to be 
looked up in the dictionary for pronunciation, divi- 
Sion into syllables, and meaning. The words in the 
first 64 lessons are arranged according to rules for 
spelling. In the remaining lessons the words are 
grouped according to classes of occupations and 
businesses. 


Eldridge’s Shorthand Dicta- 
tion Exercises 


By Epwarp H. Expripce. Six Editions, Benn Pit- 
man, Isaac Pitman, Gregg, Graham, Munson, and 
edition without shorthand outlines. 


Each, 65 cents 


This book provides every desirable kind of dicta- 
tion; it gives information regarding business me- 
thods and shorthand of great value to the stenogra- 
pher; it shows what qualifications leading business 
and professional men consider essential toa sten- 
ographer’s success; it contains a comprehensive vo- 
cabulary; and it affordsa method of home work 


| which will rapidly and accurately develop the stu- 


dent's knowledge of word forms. 


The exercises 


I present a definite, systematic, and successful meth- 


od of developing the student’s vocabulary, and of 
making it clear to the teacher that he employs 


F proper outlines for new words. 


Van Tuyl’s Essentials of 


Business Arithmetic | 


By Grorce Teacher of Business 
Arithmetic, High School of Commerce, New York 
City. 

70 cents 

This new book presents much of the same matter 
which appeared previously in the author's larger 
volume, Some modifications have, however, been 
made, chiefly for the purpose of eliminating diffi- 
culties and making the work more practical. The 
new topics include tallying, estimating, farm prob- 
lems, domestic pareel post, and a comparison of 
common, food products accompanied by a series of 
exercises to determine the value of given foods, as 
tissue builders and as energy producers, Additional 


‘suggestions and problems are given for rapid cal. 


culations and drill in fundamental operations. 


Nichols and Rogers’s Short 
Course in Commercial Law 


By Frepericx G. Nicnots, Director Business Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruction, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; and Ratpn E, Rocers, of the New 
York Bar. 


60 cents 
Contains only the. topics in law essential for a 
commercial course. It combines the text and- the 
case methods of instruction, is unusually interesting 
to pupils and is written in a clear, simple language 
without legal or technical phraseology. It can there- 
fore be easily used by teachers without special legal 
training. The book contains over 300 actual cases 
illustrating the legal principles discussed. The sub 
ject is presented in the form of 76 topical lessons, 
The text takes up in logical order the various phases 
of contracts. property, special property contracts, 
business relation, and legal procedure and remedies. 


Complete descriptive Catalogue of Commercial Publications sent to 
any address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE FIGHTING AT TORREON. 


General Villa made his long-adver- 
tised attack upon Torreon, the chief 
remaining federal stronghold in 
Northern Mexico, on March 24, and 
the early despatches, coming alto- 
gether from rebel sources, repre- 
sented the result as an overwhelming 
victory: Then followed an ominous 
silence; and then came news that the 
attack had failed and the Constitu- 
tionalists had been driven back. If 
Villa had won the complete victory 
at first reported, the position of the 
United States certainly would not 
have been. made any easier. Villa is 
already the dominating fieure on the 
side of the so-called Constitutional- 
ists. He has pushed oné side General 
Carranza, the mominal head of that 
party. But, if our government could 
not have any official relations with 
Huerta, because of his suspected 
complicity in the assassination of 
Madero, it is’ certainly unthinkable 
that it sheuld have ‘anything to do 
with Villa, who stabbed the unfortu- 
nate Benton to death in his. own tent, 
and has perpetrated more acts of 
savagery than it is pleasant to re- 
capitulate.» But .if not. Villa, who 
then? And what possible chance is 
there of anything ‘faintly approaching 
an election under existing condi- 
tions? 


A GRAVE CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


When political strife in England 
reaches such a point that half of the 
members of the House of Commons 
rise to their feet and cheer tumultu- 
ously the declaration of a speaker 
that a “Parliament elecféd by the 
people should “absolutely, without in- 
terference from the King or the 
army, make the laws of the realm” it 
is clear that matters have reached a 
serious crisis. Not within the mem- 
ory of any person living has such 
open criticism of the throne been 
heard in Parliament, still less a 
plauded. - But, for that matter, not 
within the memory of any living per- 
son has there been any such direct 
interposition of the sovereign in 
legislation as King George was 
credited with in the Ulster question. 


HOW THE CRISIS AROSE. 

The crisis arose from the attempt 
of the government to forestall any 
possible violent demonstrations in 
Ulster. Sir Edward Carson had left 
the House of Commons in a rage, 
and had gone to Belfast. It was felt 
that,—whether at his instigation or 
contrary to his counsel—the threat- 
ened civil war of the Ulster Protest- 
tants might at any moment begin. The 
government felt it necessary to move 
troops to Ireland, to be prepared for 
any. emergencies, but, as Mr. As- 
quith has explained, these movements 
were simply precautionary in- 
tended for the protection of arms and 
ammunition epots. from possible 
raids. The orders were, however, 
misinterpreted to:'mean an attempt 
on the part of the government to co- 
erce the Ulster Protestants. There- 
upon a number of officers resigned 
on the ground that they were not 
willing to bear arms-against Ulster; 
and, instead of being disciplined for 
insubordination, were shortly rein- 
Stated, and given, it is said, a guaran- 
tee that they would not be called 
tor serve ‘against Ulster or in 
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the enforcement of the Home Rule 
bil?. This extraordinary action 1s 
attributed to the direct influence of 
the. King. and its consequences are 
likely to be far-reaching. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S POSI- 
TION. 


From official explanations made in 
the House of Commons, it appears 
that Colonel Seely, secretary of 
State for war, was solely to blame 
for the complications which had 
arisen. He admitted that he had made 
a great mistake, and that his written 
assurance to General Gough, repre- 
senting the recusant officers, that the 
government had no intention of us- 
ing force to crush political opposi- 
tion to Home Rule was given without 
the knowledge of the Cabinet and 
contrary to its policy. He offvred 
his resignation, which Mr. Asquith 
Magnanimously refused to accept; 
but his usefulness in the ministry is 
certainly at an end. Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, Speaking in be- 
half of the government, declared that 
it would never assent to the claim of 
any body of men in the service of the 
crown to demand assurances of what 
they would be required to do, nor 
would it allow its policy to be in- 
fluenced by the politics of the officers 
of the army. Mr. Asquith especially 
repelled the attempt to bring the 


name of the King imto con- 
troversy and declared that His 
Majesty had preserved every rule 


which comported with his dignity and 

his position. 

A “PROVISIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT” IN ULSTER. 


Meanwhile, Sir Edward Carson and 
his adherents have established what 
they describe as a “Provisional Gov- 
ernment” for Ulster. It has its 
headquarters in the old town hall of 
Belfast; and Sir Edward Carson, 
domiciled upon a closely-euarded es- 
tate three miles distant, holds “cabi- 
net councils” with his lieute-ants, and 
issues orders to the special service 
corps of the Ulster “volunteers.” 
Obviously, this brings Ulster to the 
very verge of revolution, and noth- 
ing but a little rioting and bloodshed 
would be needed‘to carry it over the 
edge. And this when, under fhe con- 
cessions made by Mr. Asquith, the 
Protestant counties of Ulster were at 
liberty to exclude themselves for a 
period of six years from the opera- 
tion of the Home Rule bill and to be 
entirely independent of a Parliament 
at Dublin. 


THE TOLLS QUESTION 

It seems to be pretty generally con- 
ceded that the question of the repeal 
of. the tolls exemption clause of the 
Panama Canal act will furnish one of 
the severest tests of the President’s 
ascendency over Congress. It “is 
even intimated in some quarters that 
some of the Democratic leaders will 
welcome this opportunity to check, if 
possible, the executive control of leg- 
islation which, in their judgment, has 
gone too far. But it is not necessary 
to resort to’this theory to explain 
the course of-such leaders as Mr. 
Underwood, Speaker Clark, Repre- 
sentative Fitzgerald, Representative 
Kitchin, Senator Chamberlain and 
Senator O’Gorman. These and 
others like them do not find it easy 
to reverse themselves under direc- 
tions from the White House. They 
feel themselves bound by their party 
platform, and by their own former 
declarations, As for the President, 


he is not only going counter to the 
party platform but to his personally- 
expressed approval of tolls-exemp- 
tion in a. campaign speech at Wash- 
ington Park, N. J., in August, 1912, 
which he supplemented with the 
statement that “gentlemen who talk 
one way and vote another are going 
to be retired to a very quiet and pri- 
vate retreat.” The question of 
national honor was as much a live is- 
sue then as now. 

ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION 

SIDETRACKED. 

By reason of the stress over the 
tolls repeal and the anxieties attend- 
ing the Mexican situation, anti-trust 
legislation has been temporarily side- 
tracked. But the committees of both 
houses are busy framing,—and un- 
framine—bills. The House sub-com- 
mittee has framed draft after draft, 
taken them to the President to be 
scrutinized and blue-penciled, and 
then submitted new drafts for the 
executive approval. All of this work 
is tentative and experimental, and no 
bill has been presented to either 
house which can justly be described 
as an administration bill. The Sen- 
ate committee has not waited for the 
House to act, but is busily framing 
bills of its own, differing at many 
points from those of the House, and 
in .most particulars more radical. 
The chances are that all of these ten- 
tative measures will ultimately be 
swept out to the ash-heap, and a 
single, comprehensive bill will be 
agreed upon. 

SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE. 


Whatever satisfaction the suffra- 
gists: may feel in the fact that a suf- 
frage amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution has for the first time been 
taken seriously in either house of 
Congress, they are entitled to derive 
from the vote in the United States 
Senate. The amendment received a 
bare majority of one vote, instead 
of the two-thirds required. So de- 
voted a suffragist as Senator Borah 
of Idaho,—representing a suffrage 
state—has warned the suffragists that 
the effort to secure a Federal amend- 
ment is absolutely futile, by reason 
of the state rights principle, and the 
complications over the negro vote 
and the Japanese question. But both 
wings of the suffragists seem ‘deter- 
mined to keep up the. effort;—the 
Congressional Union, the more radi- 
cal wing, insisting upon the proposal 
in its present form, while the 
National Suffrage Association is will- 
ing to accept as an alternative an 
amendment for a sort of compulsory 
referendum, any state in which ten 
per cent. of the voters petition to 
have the question submitted being 
required so to submit it, and to ac- 
cept the result, if favorable to suf- 
frage, as an amendment ‘to the state 
constitution, whatever the state con- 
‘stitution or laws may say to the con- 
trary. 


Six-year-old Dick ‘was preparing 


-much against his own sweet will to 


go calling with his mother. It was 


the first-time Dick had been allowed 
“to get himself ready alone, and to- 


gether with boyish disgust at being 
obliged to go visiting he felt the im- 
portance of the situation. 

After having put on his Hat and 
coat he suddenly remembered some- 
thing and called downstairs: 
“Mother, shall I wash my hands or 
wear. gloves?’—Harper’s Maga- 


zine. 


it April 2, 1914 
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Just Issued—Summers Third Reader 


By Edgar Dubs Shimer, Dist. Supt., 
New York City 


The Summers Series of Readers, heretofore con- 
sisting of a Primer, First Reader, a Second Reader, 
and a practical Teacher’s Manual, has, by its easily 
attained results in the classroom, been thoroughly 
justified asa swift and sure means of teaching the 
mechanics of reading without neglect of true liter- 
ary form and classic content. 

The THIRD REAWER simply advances by another 
step the original plan projected inthe Manual. It 
enlarges the literary units, and broadens the scope 
for mental action, yet keeps well within the powers 
of the child at this stage of growth. Pure diction, 
idiomatic phrasing, captivating content and unpar- 
alleled illustration, the distinguishing features of the 
earlier books, are also clearly in evidence in this 
new publication. The child’s hunger for stories is 
appeased, and his thirst for the wonderful is grati- 
fied. Dramatic instinct is aroused, and a natural, 
easy expression of thought is the outcome of thrill- 
ing interest. For finish of form and variety and 
fitness of content, beauty of presentation and practi- 
eal classroom value, no other book of its kind can 
vie with this THIRD READEK of the SUMMERS 
SERIES. 


Primer . . . . 30c. Thought Reader . . 30c. 
First Reader . . 36c. Manual. . . . . 500. 
Second Reader . 42c. Sight Word Cards . 60c. 


Third Reader . . 48c. Sentence Building Card 3c. 
Primer Nursery Rhyme Chart (without supporter) $4.50 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON, 


Training the Golor Sense 


Red, yellow and blu 

the fundamental “And 
it Is not wise to teach children 
with these violent colors which 
corrupt the taste and invariably 
start them on the false road of  Patents—Coprrichts 
color estimate. A scientific, accurate knowledge of 
color harmony can only be obtained by using 


The Munsell Color System 


--the basis of which is the five middle colors, with 
gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. 
hese colors constantly recur in the best examples of 
decorative and picturesque art. May we send you 
circular S, which explains the Munsell Color System ? 
Just write us to-day. 
Send 10c in your letter for No, 2 Box of Craycns, postage paid. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC., 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


“SEX HYGENE 41 THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE” 


Fine outlay of the material offered at the Richmond meeting by 


T. A. MOTT, Seymour, Indiana, 


SUPERINTENDENT J. W. CARR, Bayonne, New Jersey, 
SUPERINTENDENT CARROLL G. PEARSE, Milwaukee. 


If you are going to need extra copies of this issue let us know IN ADVANCE, 
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[Fin pencils you want a 
square deal ry a Dixon. 


A test will reveal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 


“HTB... 


Drawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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‘ | THE NEW VOLUME OF | 

High School THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES JUST 
PUBLISHED IS 

CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Epwarp C. 


| Exuiorr. Cloth. xvi+258 pp. List price, $1.25; mail- 
fa Uda ing | ing price. $1.50, 


This book concerns itself chiefly with the agencies that 
have immediate responsibility for and direct oversight of 
e the organization and standards of accomplishment of the 

teaching staff; and that determine the character of the cur- 
xercises ricula and hence the adaptation of the schoo] instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the children; presenting con- 


structive schemes for the betterment of the organization and 
operation of the supervisory staff. 


Are rendered Attractive and THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE 
. SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
Impressive by the use of STUDY. By Pau. H. Hanus. Cloth. xxx+128 


pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 
A summary and interpretation of the entire report on the 


| educational aspects of the school inquiry in New York City. 
OW ns ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. IN- 
_ STRUCTION: COURSE OF STUDY: SUPER- 
VISION. By Frank M. McMvrry. Cloth. xii+218 
pages. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 


An economical uniform, saving time and A discussion of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 


money at a busy season; democratic in its illustrated and applicable in any aystem of education. 
ifvi d appropriate in its aca- _ HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 

unifying eBect ane sppropriate SCHOOLS: A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY. By Ery- 

demic significance. A trial will convince | Est CARROLL Moore Cloth. xii+322 pages. List / 


price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 
A book for all whoare interested in school administration, 
whether as laymen who wish to study their functions as 


. | members of boards of education, or as professional workers 
Write for particulars of Sale and Rental | who are called upon to lead in the definition of educational! 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AMID NEW SCENES 


The Hamburg-American Line have arranged a very attractive series of cruises to 


CUBA, JAMAICA, HAYTI, COSTARICA, COLOMBIA andthe PANAMA CANAL 
By the Popular and Well-known PRINZ Steamers of the 


ATLAS SERVICE ~, 


Sailing every Saturday—TOURS and CRUISES ranging 
from 11 to 25 days. Rates from May | to October 1, $75—$115. 
At no season of the year is the West Indies as delightful as now, 


you of its practical value to your school. 


One of the most noteworthy undertakings in professional 
education of the century.—C. H. Johnson, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Lllinois. 


Write, ‘phone or wire us 


OUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT WITH AN 
EXPERIENCE OF OVER 25 YEARS ar- 
ranges tickets and itineraries both for 
Railroad and Steamship travel. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Chicago New 
Orleans Minneapolis St. Louis 

Montreal San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


THE BANKER’S VISION 


A. E. WINSHIP 


[Address at the Bankers’ Association of the N 


MEN BIG AND LITTLE 


Every man is in one of three classes. He lives 
to toil, to dream, or to materialize a vision. 

Every man has a definite candle power of influ- 
ence, a definite horse power of achievement. 
When you sign a contract for electric lighting you 
require a guarantee of candle power. A man is all 
sorts of a fool who tries to do a ninety horse 
power accomplishment with a forty horse power 
machine, mechanical or human. 

A small man never does a big thing. A man is 
as big as the big things he can do and no bigger. 
A man has his measure of light and power. He 
may bluff for a while but not for long. Sooner or 
later he must demonstrate his candle power, his 
horse power. 

When a small man appears to do a big thing it 
is because he is the puppet of a big man. 

Coleman, a $12 a week bank clerk, stole every 
dollar in the bank before he was discovered. Peo- 
ple said: “Oh, if he had put that ability into legiti- 
mate banking!” But he couldn’t. He was only a 
$12 man and no $12 man can be a banker. He 
could only be the tool of a group of big rascals, 
who planned every move for him. They picked 
the woman to seduce him, the games for him to 
gamble in, and laid every plan for the stealing of 
the money and the covering of his tracks. He was 
never more than a $12 man, and a $12 banker is of 
mighty small calibre. The crime of the bank offi- 
cials was in employing a $12 man. 

All men toil, but small men toil to toil. Big men 
toil to achieve things through their toil. The man 
who toils for food that he may have strength to 
toil for more food for more toil is the real toiler. 
He is small in calibre. 

America used to have few toilers. Denmark has 
the fewest toilers of any nation. She practically 
has no toilers. America’s future will depend en- 
tirely upon whether she is able to take the toilers 
of the lands of darkest toilers and lift them above 
toilers. If Italians, Polanders, Bohemians remain 
toilers in America, then America’s future is not 
bright. 

The toiler who is not content to be a toiler has 
dreams or visions. Dreams and visions are as 
wide apart as the purple dawn and mid-day. Both 
are apart from the sense life. In sleep the senses 
are as completely out of commission as though 
we were dead. When we come from dream land 
into life there is usually a Green Room in which 
we get clothed for the stage,—a time when we 
come into our right mind. That is called a dream. 
The mind is trying to find itself. A man heard the 
clock begin to strike twelve and he heard it strike 


orthwest at Fargo, North Dakota, June 18, 1913.] 


the last of twelve and it took him thirty minutes 
to tell all he dreamed in the meantime. Dreams 
may give a lot of joy or a lot of agony, but they 
signify nothing either way. They are transient. 
Small people are delighted or horrified by their 
dreams. Any one who tells a dream gives away 
his estimate of his own size. To be frightened at 
a dream or to be pleased with a dream is the meas- 
ure of a small mind. 

A vision is at the other end of mental action. It 
comes when one rises above sense life, above 
frights and above pleasure. A dream is kaleido- 
scopic, arranges the pieces of broken glass, the 
fragments of thought, into fancy pictures. A 
vision is either a microscope or a telescope, it 
sees things that can only be seen through a vision, 
which is always a revelation, always makes a world 
of which other people do not know. 

There are highway visions and by-way visions. 
There are visions of the microscope and of the 
telescope. A telescope requires much more ad- 
justment than the microscope. Any one can look 
in a microscope and be amazed at the magnitude 
of little things, but few persons can get much sat- 
isfaction out of a telescope. 

A highway vision is for great speed or heavy 
traffic. It is always for long distances, always has 
traffic regulations, always goes somewhere. 

By-ways are different. Most people live on by- 
ways. They have to live on by-ways. It is too ex- 
pensive to live on highways. You must live for 
your front yard if on a highway and most people 
must live where they can have a back yard. 

A man with a highway vision only is sure to get 
ahead, to get to the next place, but he must live in 
the electric light, must find his joy in what other 
people think of him, must place luxury above 
comfort. 

The only man to be envied is the man who lives 
in the by-way and who is able to enjoy the high- 
way. That is comfort and culture. What America 
needs is men with both highway and by-way 
visions. 

The man who is both big and good is the man 
whose highway and by-way visions harmonize. 
The man who talks about the way railroads should 
be run and votes against good roads in the county 
may be a good man, may have a ticket for the 
New Jerusalem, but he will be in the imbecile 
corner of Heaven if he ever gets there. The great- 
est transportation proposition in America is the 
highway from a man’s house to the shipping point. 
A man who tries to make the railroad clip off a 
tenth of a cent per ton per mile on his freight 
while he continues to vote for county roads that 
make it cost twenty-five cents a ton per mile to 
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get it to the railroad is one-two-hundred-and 
fiftieth part of a business man, 


THE BANKER’S VISION. 


Bankers have been the men of largest highway 
visions of any Americans for one hundred and 
twenty-five years at least. 

By a banker I mean the investor of other peo- 
ple’s money. He may handle an insurance com- 
pany, or he may handle an estate, or he may have 
trust funds. He may be a lawyer, a bank official, 
or a man in a private capacity. He is a banker if 
he has the custody of other people’s money for in- 
vestment. 

These men have always been in a class by them- 
selves and always will be. Closely allied with them 
are the men who have large amounts, personally, 
for investment, who usually use the banks, consult 
the bankers as to their investments and invest as 
the banks invest. All these classes of investors, 
public and private, are bankers, are in a class by 
themselves. 

Bankers as a class are big men. They have done 
big things as the world counts bigness. Bankers 
are men who have had financial visions. They are 
artists in finance. They travel on a_ highway. 
They have highway visions. They have always 
had highway visions. They are men of achieve- 
ment. Almost all great things industrially and 
commercially are largely due to them. All trans- 
portation problems have been solved through 
them. It is useless to open a great department 
store without their backing. One of the greatest 
department stores in Boston, a world in itself, 
occupies a plant that has been made by buying 
one estate after another, tearing it down and 
building elaborately thereon. Millions have been 
put into this plant. It was a cause of great won- 
derment how they could pay out millions on build- 
ings until the banks advertised the stock of the 
“building corporation” for sale. 

When another, and the finest plant in the city, 
one of the finest in America, branched out mar- 
velously, the public was amazed, till we learned 
that the banks had agreed to carry them through 
every vicissitude. 

On the Winooski River, ten miles below Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, an electric plant was put in to 
furnish light and power far and near. The original 
men were not big enough, and an insurance com- 
pany backed them until they got in about $250,000. 
Then the insurance big men took it in hand, put in 
another $100,000 and then sold it for nearly $100,- 
000 clean profit. Every one knows how railroads 
have been promoted by banks, insurance com- 
panies and other investors. 

There is nothing new in this. The bankers es- 
tablished the United States Government, dictated 
the Constitution of the United States Govern- 
ment, forced its adoption by the delegates, and 
then secured its ratification by “the people.” 
From start to finish that “sacred document” was 
a banker’s creed. The banking class expended 
more money in the election and control of the 
delegates and in securing its ratification relatively 
than in the election of the President of the United 
States in 1904, which is the high water mark thus 
far. 
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It is a bit tragic to discover how terribly “ex- 
cited” the people were over the adoption of that 
“sacred document.” That was only one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, and yet in the city of 
Boston only nine hundred and sixty men voted, 
including both those who favored and opposed 
ratification. Baltimore was more interested and 
polled about thirteen hundred votes. The great 
excitement was in Philadelphia, where after an ex- 
pensive and intense campaign they polled nearly 
fourteen hundred votes. The entire vote for the 
constitution in the thirteen states was not one hun- 
dred thousand, and the banker class secured most 
of those votes. 

Let me not be misunderstood. It was a good 
job that they did. Without it the possibility for 
America is a nightmare even now. We speak of 
its sacredness as though it was divinely inspired 
and George Bancroft, and his class of historians, 
said frankly that it was inspired by a power above 
human. If so, the Lord had profound respect for 
the banker class and made them his angels to do 
his work among the sons of men. It is not for us 
to question that interpretation. 

For one hundred and twenty-five years the 
bankers have had great highway visions, but their 
by-way visions have not been so clearly defined. 

At last the banker class is putting brains as well 
as heart into the by-ways as well as the highways. 

In many a Southern state banks have voted not 
to put any money into bank calendars or street 
car advertisements, and, instead, give prizes to 
boys who raise the most and best corn on a quar- 
ter of an acre, and to girls who make the greatest 
success in tomato raising, canning and marketing. 
They may not get as much money returns in 1914, 
but they will get one hundred fold in 1924. 

In Allegan County, Michigan, every bank has 
cut out calendars, street-car advertising and every- 
thing of the sort, and is putting the money into 
alfalfa, hiring an expert to go from township to 
township lecturing, first in the schools, then to the 
farmers in the evening, then visiting them, with 
explicit directions as to the raising of alfalfa and 
keeping graded stock. The president of the lead- 
ing bank in the county is giving practically all of 
his time to the promotion of the cause. He has 
gotten from the United States $600, from the 
State Agricultural Department $600, and from a 
great Chicago firm $600, and the county banks 
themselves underwrite the whole proposition. The 
bank president said to me: “Heretofore we have 
put forth our best endeavor to get money from 
other banks, but now we want the peogle to have 
more money, then we will get our share of the 
more money.” He said: “Whena man merely gets 
a living on a farm neither he nor the bank is 
happy, but when he does more than get a living 
then he and the bank are both happy.” 

In Jackson county, Missouri, the bankers started 
out to tone up the farm life—to introduce rotation 
of crops, better seed and grade milch cows. To do 
this they decided to supply a “farm adviser’—an 
expert. The men got together and talked over the 
plans. It was proposed to buy him a horse and 
buggy and this was voted unanimously. Then 
some One suggested that this is not a horse-and- 
buggy age and they voted unanimously to substi- 
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tute a runabout for the horse and buggy: Then 
some one suggested that that was not the way to 
do it, for he would have to argue with every 
farmer to overcome his prejudices, whereas if he 
had a touring car he could take four or five men 
at a time and go and see some one who was mak- 
ing a success of some phase of farming, and the 
ride and the demonstration would be very convinc- 
ing, whereupon they decided unanimously to pur- 
chase the six-seated touring car. 

The president of the leading bank in one of the 
large counties of Iowa said to me recently that his 
bank. had always appropriated five thousand dol- 
lars a year under the head of “Advertising,” that 
they got out elegant calendars, advertised in 
street-cars, but put most of it into politics, that of 
late they had cut out politics, calendars, and 
street-car advertising and are backing a good 
roads campaign, offering to put into good roads 
one dollar for every nine dollars paid out by the 
county. 

In Idaho from just north of Pocatello west to 
the Oregon line has been one vast desert until the 
government came with its irrigation scheme. 
Once well-watered this volcanic ash land grew 
seven tons of alfalfa to the acre, but—there was 
no market and often they could get no more than 
three dollars per ton for it. 

In towns less than six years old—Burley, Hey- 
burn and Rupert—are five banks that put up one 
thousand dollars each for the benefit of those 
farmers. “Translate your alfalfa into cream and 
you will get twenty-three dollars a ton for your 
alfalfa,” said the bankers, “and we will let you have 
the money if you will buy grade Holstein cows, 
and you need pay no interest until you are on your 
feet.’ The banks arranged for the United States 
to pay the salary of an expert dairy man, and with 
the State Agricultural College to pay his expenses 
and the banks provided the money. He buys grade 
Holstein heifers with which the farmers are trans- 
lating alfalfa into cream, making that region one 
grand demonstration of prosperity. 

Thus could I continue these demonstrations in 
various western and southern states, but the best 
of all is the combination of the bankers of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul with those of North, Dakota in 
standing behind and promoting the Better Farm- 
ing Association of North Dakota, through whose 
field agent many a fade-away farm comes back to 
prosperity. 

These are mere by-way visions of great men, 
but they signify more to the banks, more to na- 
tional prosperity, more to American patriotism 


and civic righteousness in better business and 
statesmanship than is now in _ sight else- 
where. 


Small men have been foreclosing on farm mort- 
gages for more than half a century, now for the 
first time there are bankers who are big enough to 
$0 vitalize and invigorate the farm that it lifts its 
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own mortgage. That.is the modern vision of 
many bankers. 

It has been mere child’s play merely to turn a 
faucet and water stock. It would have been so big 
as to be Divine if that water had been turned 
“wine” for the rejoicing toilers. Who can measure 
the grandeur of an act that should have turned 
that water into milk of human kindness? 

But let us look forward and not backward. A 
vision is never to the past. “The mills never grind 
with the water that has passed.” 

From sea to sea, from lake to gulf, we need the 
large vision of large men such as the western 
bankers have when they supervise the invigorat- 
ing of the soil by the scientific rotation of crops, 
when they substitute dividend-paying cattle for 
mongrel loafers, when they teach boys and girls 
to stay on the old farm and make it blossom as 
the rose. 

Will the really big men lead the way into by- 
ways taking comfort, contentment and joy of 
prosperity to the humblest men and women in 
every mill and factory under the Stars and Stripes? 

There is no hope for political dreamers who 
play for kaleidoscopic votes. 

Small men can start trouble, but only big men 
can bring peace. Small men can investigate trou- 
ble, but only big men can solve problems. 

A small man can see what is wrong but only a 
big man can make wrong right. A small man 
never does a big thing. 

Bankers have usually been big men, men with 
visions from the day when Robert Morris made 
possible the Independence of the Colonies to the 
bankers of the West, who are to-day bringing in- 
dependence and prosperity to the farm. Will the 
bankers east and west demonstrate that they 
are big’ enough to have a patriotic vision which 
will do for labor in mill and sweatshop what is 
being done for soil and cattle? 

Let big men study the conditions of labor as 
they study the cattle barn and the pigsty; let 
them cry out against the slaughter of children as 
they do the slaughter of calves; let them protect 
against the craze for child labor as they do against 
the craze for veal. 

Social settlement girls are doing a noble work, 
but they are wholly inadequate to so great a prob- 
lem as the making of prosperous Americans with 
American ideals of the home, out of all toilers. If 
that is ever achieved it will be by big men with 
large visions on both highways and by-ways. 

It is a great thing for the millions of a Sage and 
Harriman to be put to philanthropic use, but it is 
using exhaust steam. The greatest thing in the 
world to-day is for live men with live capital to 
solve live problems through a keen vision that 
shall make a rainbow by the passing of the clouds. 

Thousands of years ago, the wisest of men, past 
or present, said: “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 
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THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 


J. M. GREENWOOD 
Kansas City 


THE RUSHERS AND CAN’T-WAITS. 

Each pair of lungs of this class is now on a plat- 
form in person or by proxy, trying to get his 
opinions listened to on what public education 
should undertake to do for those in school, and 
also for some seventy-five millions of people out 
of school. Those that have jobs and those that 
want to create jobs where the people have not yet 
seen fit to make higher calls for job-lot work are 
busy thinking out schemes how to carry the peo- 
ple on short notice to functioning in the school- 
houses where all kinds of public and private venti- 
lators can air their deepest thoughts. Each of 
these has built his own little organic plan of the 
universe down to the smallest details, and he 
wants all others to fit into it without a jostle. We 
are told that the laws of the universe of which the 
schoolhouse as a social centre is not an exact 
transcript need amendments immediately, and 


_ that something must be done to attract the ap- 


plause of magazine writers and other purveyors of 
public intelligence. The question is: Shall we be 
ruled by wisdom and foresight, or by folly and 
hindsight ? 

There are yet some sound rules of living, think- 
ing, acting, some notions that our fathers and 
mothers cherished that still pulsate in the blood of 
their descendants. He who would cultivate his 
soul and think, even on a secondary plane, is re- 
duced to the sad necessity of finding God in a cow 
barn, a swill-tub, a pigsty, or a hen-coop, a cheap 
novelty performance, or in a round of giddy pleas- 
ure that surfeits and passes away, leaving dross in 
character as the national sediment to be capi- 
talized. 

It is an evidence of righteous living to affirm 
that honored age never had any shadow of a noble 
belief about the world, or could have engaged in 
any profitable activity connected with it prior to 
about 1914. But here we are in this murky at- 
mosphere, something will perhaps emerge that 
people can cling to as a spar from a shipwrecked 
vessel. It is to be hoped that these patent-educa- 
tional-engineers will not have to answer to an 
avenging people, or to a Divine Providence, for 
their ignorant misdeeds in the realm of shadows: 
Where little is given, little will be required, is a 
most comforting doctrine. 

Bound for a port that is infested with fierce and 
violent characters who will not do work of any 
kind, is the human cargo that we are now getting 
ready to ship. There are the same number of edu- 
cational systems for civic righteousness as there 
are propagators, according to the very latest edi- 
tion of the Efficiency Social Arithmetic, issued by 
the knowing ones. 

THE STAND-STILLERS. 

Our country is overstocked with great men, and 
we are on the outlook for more. The great mass 
of this nation live in an undisturbed routine, and 
are not conscious of any gigantic unheavals going 
on except in the cost of the necessaries of life. 
Many of the reformers take their private opinions 
for great public movements. 


Too many organized functions for the healthy 
stability of even small communities and the need- 
less multiplication of entertainments, amuse- 
ments, compulsory attendance at functions that 
deplete pocket books, bankrupt morals, paralyze 
intellectual activity, and turn life into a whirl of 
silly pleasure, are the spectres that ‘““The Stand- 
Stillers” view with horror. All these amusements 
when sifted, reveal a promoter whose patriotic 
ambition is to procure money for some cause in 
which he is deeply interested. 

The “Stand-Stillers” see that the patient “pub- 
lic-ox” is being taxed enormously for what is 
most frequently poor stuff in any market. Be- 
sides it is a heavy and constant drain on the slen- 
der resources of those who can ill afford it, and 
oftentimes interferes with their regular work to 
such an extent as to create financial embarrass- 
ment of a serious nature. The entertainments are 
projected too often upon the theory of competi- 
tion with “moving picture shows.” The ‘Stand- 
Stillers” do not object to teachers’ and parents” 
meetings, debates, declamatory contest, spelling 
matches, and such line public gathering at the 
echoolhouses as have always been in vogue in 
this country since the schoolhouse was first built 
at the cross roads in the unorganized school dis- 
trict. They favor discussions of big subjects, but. 
object to sticking picture diagrams on sex- 
hygiene on every blackboard. The “Stand-Still- 
ers” look at flash movements in a distrustful way,. 
because they fail to see any strong indication of 
the development of either substantial mental or 
moral habits that will make national fibre. 

It would be an interesting investigation, if a 
competent commission in each centre of popula- 
tion in this country would undertake to determine 
what per cent. of the population is really en- 
lightened and prosecute rational pursuits for 
their own sake and from a pure love of knowl- 
edge, independent of that specific information 
requisite for practicing a vocation. After making 
all legitimate deductions from the mass in the ag- 
gregate, the great problem is that of the general. 
diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of 
people. The higher and humanitarian view then is 
that the intellectual and moral faculties of man 
should be directed to the pursuit of objects of the 
dignity of an enlightened manhood. 

The orderly worker possesses an orderly mind. 
He is capable of planning ahead. He has acquired 
the qualities of neatness and system. Schools can 
only be safely and sanely administered through a 
vigorous, resourceful, clear visioned intelligence 
that knows the best and the right, and has the 
courage to stand for these things that are funda- 
mental in life. The teacher who knows how to get. 
a high cultured and specific value out of each 
exact science is a great teacher, but rare is the 
teacher who can drag knowledge from the realms 
of space and cause his pupils to pursue it with a 
zeal that never falters. There are foundations im 
education that are eternal—Address at Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR CRITIC 


SUPERINTENDENT PETER OLESEN. 


Cloquet, Minnesota 


A short tim@ ago two gentlemen, who have 
achieved distingtion in their chosen vocation, 
gave an address the same evening. One of them 
was a financier, the other an educator. Both 
talked on the public schools. The financier at- 
tacked them, the educator upheld them. The 
strange thing, however, is that the financier got 
over a column in the daily papers, while the edu- 
cator had only a few lines. Yet, it would have 
been very helpful to the general public to have 
known what the educator had said on the subject 
of which he is a specialist; while it could be of no 
value for anyone to know what a man of wealth 
thinks about a subject on which he can not speak 
authoritatively. 

But the great financier is likely to gain a larger 
audience than an educator, and just because he 
has achieved great success financially, many peo- 
ple will join him in saying: “So say I,” and then 
go on criticising the public schools just because he 
has done so. 

The great man of wealth is quoted as saying: 
“The Common School System of the Country is 
a Dismal Failure,” and “If the pupil does not 
make good, don’t blame him, blame the system.” 
Either statement proves that he has not made a 
careful study of the public schools, for President 
Emeritus Eliot says that the students who enter 
Harvard from the public high schools stand 
higher in both admission and graduation examina- 
tions than those who enter from special prepara- 
tory schools. From the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, we learn that 
within the last fifty years the public schools have 
educated at least a hundred million people into 
American citizenship. Many of these came from 
countries where democracy was entirely un- 
known. They have reduced the illiteracy of the 
country from twenty to seven per cent., and of the 
white population from twelve to three per cent. 
They have reduced the illiteracy of the colored 
people from ninety-five to twenty-eight per cent. 
They have kept down the illiteracy of the foreign 
people. No school system of any country has ever 
done as much. 

We all know that some graduates of public 
schools are failures. That they are, is rather due 
to faults of humanity than to the schools. For we 
must not forget that the public school is of the 
people, by the people and for the children of the 
people, and that any faculty in charge cannot do 
much more for the children than the majority of 
parents of a given community will permit to be 
done for them. 

The public school system is not an autocratic 
System like a railroad system, where the man on 


top may carefully select his men under him, and 
then say to these men: “You do this work this 
way, or you lose your job.” No, the public school 
must take every child just as it is, the bright and 
the dull, the lazy and the active, the strong and 
the weak, the child that has been reared with 
care as well as the one that has simply “grown.” 
The public school must take the child of the igno- 
rant, pleasure seeking, work destroying home on 
the same terms and with the same cordiality as 
the child from the home where the parents seek 
exact and accurate scholarship. Furthermore, the 
home has the child till itis six years old; at that 
age all children cannot do the same work, a fact 
partly due to inheritance and partly due to the en- 
vironments of their early years. Moreover, the 
school has the children less than 180 days in the 
year, and on each school: day they are less than 
six hours at school, in other words even during 
the school year the school has the children only 
one-eighth of the time. And yet, the critic says: 
“Tf the pupil does not make good,—blame the sys- 
tem.” This statement is unreasonable. The 
school cannot take these.children with varied abili- 
ties, ambitions and proclivities and make them all 
efficient. It is a well-known fact, however, that 
when a normal child, coming from a home where 
the parents co-operate rigidly with all the require- 
ments of the school, graduates from high school, 
it is the pride of the community and becomes an 
efficient laborer in the occupation for which it has 
natural inclination or adaptability. 

Humanity is not perfect. Neither is the public 
school. No one knows this better than the teach- 
ers who patiently work to make them better. 
They do not do this for entirely selfish reasons, 
for the leaders love their work better than their 
purse, and when a body of people can be found 
who gladly give their life to an occupation not re- 
munerative with great material comfort, it is quite 
certain that whatever errors there may be in the 
public schools, they cannot be as serious as the 
new errors that would come, should the opinion 
of the men who would measure their efficiency by 
materialistic standards be carried into  prac- 
tice. 

It is not the function of the public school to 
teach the child howto make a great deal of 
money. For the owner of great material wealth is 
not necessarily very happy or most useful to his 
fellowmen. “Man does not live by bread alone.” 
It is the function of the schools to emphasize true 
values, the greatest being that a high moral and 
ethical existence is more desirable than great 
riches,—and that it is less important to make a 
luxurious living than it is to make a noble life. 


a 


The schools do not give satisfactory results in terms of the will. 


—President James H. Baker. 
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KINDERGARTEN AS A PREPARATION FOR THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 
CAROL P. OPPENHEIMER 

[Outline of argument made in behalf of the Permissive 
Kindergarten Bill before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Georgia Legislature, June, 1913. A unani- 
mous recommendation was the outcome of this hearing.] 

The kindergarten child does not read “I-see- 
the-blue-bird” in a dull, uninterested way. He 
reads with animation, “I see the blue bird.” He 
has been in the park and seen a blue bird; he has 
played being a blue bird; he has picked out the 
children dressed in blue; he has drawn a crude 
picture with blue crayon. 

He has been busy having the experiences about 
which a reading book will tell. He has heard 
stories and repeated them. He has learned some 
of the best verses the language affords. 

The kindergarten child does not have lessons 
in number, but he uses number in a practical, con- 
crete way. He and his companions are told to 
march today in twos and that if this is well done 
they may march tomorrow in twos and twos, thus 
making fours. He is told to choose six children 
to play a game and that the next time he may 
choose nine if he can count the number correctly. 
And so by using numbers and their combinations 
he learns number. He applies what he learns, 
too. A little boy who had played with a set of 
blocks containing eight cubes was given a new 
set containing eight blocks of another shape, 
whereupon he announced almost at first glance 
“Same much as cubes.” 

The kindergarten child learns actual position 
and direction which are elements of geography. 
He visits the railroad yard across the way and 
afterwards builds a railroad yard in the sand in 
right relation to the kindergarten; he visits a 
business street and reproduces it afterwards with 
blocks in right direction from a residence street. 
Simple geography, of course,—very simple,—but 
the surest kind of foundation for later lessons in 
a book labeled geography. 

The preparation a child gets in a good kinder- 
garten for later lessons in music, art, handwork, 
physical training—is so obvious that it meed not 
be dwelt upon here. 

The kindergarten child likes to go to kinder- 
garten. (His mother sometimes punishes him by 
making him stay at home.) This is not because it 
is all easy there. The work given to him to do is 
as difficult as he is capable of doing;—but the 
teacher is a friend, a comrade; she sympathizes 
with him in his attempts, and has faith in his desire 
to succeed. 

The kindergarten child is independent, self-re- 
liant. He is called upon constantly to look out 
for himself, his surroundings, the younger chil- 
dren. He straightens cupboards, puts on his own 
coat, waters plants, leads the games, sings alone; 
not very big acts in themselves, but the kinder- 
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garten child is not very big, and these independent 
acts day after day, suited to his ability at four 
and five years, make for independence, self-re- 
liance in bigger measures, at eight or ten years, 

The kindergarten attempts to send children 
forth neither bashful nor precocious. The mis- 
fortune of both faults is obvious. Two little boys 
who entered kindergarten at the same time were 
the extremes of these two types. The difficulties 
of the kindergartner in handling each case accord- 
ing to its needs were many and trying; but they 
are now forgotten in her pleasure in knowing that 
both children are doing well in the grades, ham- 
pered neither by shyness nor forwardness. 

The kindergarten then in relation to the pri- 
mary grades is a period of preparation. The 
farmer does not think to enhance the yalue of 
his crops by planting his seed sooner than the 
prescribed time, but by fertilizing, plowing, 
studying the kind of seed in relation to the kind 
of soil. So the kindergarten breaks the ground, 
gives fertilizing experiences, and prepares the soil 
for the seed which will soon be planted there in 
the shape of primary school lessons. 


COMPARATIVE STANDING OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN AND NON-KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 
DREN IN A SAVANNAH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
The following facts were compiled from the list of 


high average children published after the spring exam- 
inations, March, 1912:— 


Total enrollment, kindergarten pupils....... 165, or 42% 
Tctal number high averages published...... 44 
Total number kindergarten children in this 

Total number children in first grade........ 49 
Total kindergarten children in first grade... 24, or 48% 
Total high averages for first grade.......... 5 


Total kindergarten children in this number.. 4, or 80% 
One first grade average highest of the five, a kinder- 
garten child. 
From the final examination in June, 1912, we have the 
following results :— 


Kindergarten children in cathedral school.. 42% 
Hight averages. published: 38 
Kindergarten children among these......... 15, or 39% 
Total perfect attendance for year............ 69 


Perfect attendance kindergarten children.... 45, or 65% 
Number children receiving annual certificates, 43 


Kindergarten children among these.......... 25, or 58% 
Children with perfect deportment for year.. 12 
Kindergarten children among these........ 6, or 50% 
Kindergarten children in first grade........ 48% 
High averages in first grade................. 6 
Kindergarten children among these......... 5, or 83% 
Children with perfect attendance first grade 

9 
Kindergarten children among these......... 6, or 66% 
Children in first grade receiving annual cer- 

Kindergarten children among these......... 13, or 81% 
Total honors in first grade...............06- 31 
Kindergarten children among these......... 24, or 77% 


a 


a 


The tests of truth are objective and social—Simon N. Patten. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


WALTER H. FRENCH 


Michigan Agricultural 


The American high school is a form of second- 
arv education created to meet the demand of the 
people for a broader education than the old-time 
common school afforded. Its development has 
been rapid in recent years, and today it is the 
most effective agency for shaping the character 


‘of American life, both rural and city. We are be- 


ginning to demonstrate that the high school can 
serve all classes of people if it is properly organ- 
ized and conducted. 

Generally speaking the high school presents 
educational material to young people from the 
age of fourteen to nineteen years. This is called 
the formative period because it is during this 
period that the mind begins to assume the 
activities of maturity, and at the same time 
the stronger instinctive or hereditary  activi- 
ties such as acquisitiveness and constructive- 
ness appear and become a dominating influ- 
ence. With nearly all boys it is more or less 
a period of unrest, and therefore of discovery. 
Mental habits as well as bodily habits are being 
formed, and it becomes vitally important to the 
individual student that the high school shall afford 
to him material out of which he can construct 
proper habits of thought, and at the same time 
give him an opportunity for the development of 
those instinctive qualities which are to become 
either professional or industrial in later years. 

The training of the high school should assist 
the student in finding out what he likes 
to do or what he may desire to do in 
the future. It may not be able to accomplish this 
fully, but it should at least be a factor in this dis- 
covery. The school, therefore, must give him a 
carefully planned course of development as far as 
possible adapted to his needs and ability, and at 
the same time include such subjects as will give 
him somewhat of a vision of future possibilities. 

The means and methods of education should en- 
able the boy to get a purpose in life before he 
leaves the high school, and the subjects taught 
should be such as will be valuable to him physi- 
cally, mentally, morally and vocationally, not nec- 
essarily in a specific way, but at least in a general 
way so that no matter what particular line of ac- 
tivity he chooses, the material of his education 
will be valuable, both from an educational and 
from an economic standpoint. 

Much is being said about “vocational guidance” 
and its importance, but real vocational guidance 
canrot be secured through merely reading about 
what men have done or talking about what 
we would like to do. Vocational guidance 
which will be of value must come through close 
observation and study of the different lines of 
business and professions and by giving an op- 
portunity, while the student is securing his ‘‘for- 
mative education,” to actually do some of the 


things that he may have read or talked about. 
Actual literary productions, moot courts, the ac- 
tual use of the carpenter’s or the blacksmith’s 
tools on real work, or the performance of some 
project in agriculture will afford to the boy an 
opportunity for real discovery, guidance, and 
definite conclusions. 

Vocational subjects presented in the high 
school afford opportunity for observation and ap- 
plication of the ideas and principles of business 
and professional life, and are strictly pedagogical. 
The high school of the future must give to a 
large majority of the American people all the 
education they will receive beyond the so-called 
common branches, and therefore the high school 
of the future must maintain its departments of 
English, language, history, mathematics and sci- 
ence, as these are real working tools and they 
must be taught as such. To these must be added 
elective departments in business training, mechan- 
ics, domestic science and agriculture. All these 
subjects are informational and disciplinary and 
therefore pedagogical; but the union of these de- 
partments in the same institution, and the bring- 
ing of the high school into actual touch with the 
activities of life will add to the purely educational 
value the other very desirable thing which we call 
“vocational or industrial training.”” We maintain 
that no matter what the young man may select as 
his life work after leaving the high school, such 
training as iust described will give him a better 
understanding of life and its interests and his re- 
lation both to public and private institutions, than 
has yet been secured through the training  af- 
forded by the traditional high school. 

The public school affords an opportunity for in- 
tellectual and industrial training, and is practically 
the only agency which can bring home to the 
youth of our land the fundamental lesson that we 
must educate an individual for work, and that no 
matter what this work may be, whether mental or 
physical, it is still work and the individual is to 
be known as a laborer. Such a development will 
produce a right attitude to all vocations and pro- 
fessions, and will tend to produce a homogeneous 
people rather than a people divided into classes. 

Agriculture is only one of the great industries 
of our land, and we are coming to understand 
that agriculture, if it is to meet the demands of 
the future, must become both industrial and pro- 
fessional. That is, agriculture must be raised to 
such a standard that it will attract the brightest 
and best young men and women of our land. It 
will not be the function of agriculture in the high 
school to result in either educational or agricul- 
tural “experts.” Like all of the other industrial 
subjects which may be introduced, its aim will be 
to deal with fundamentals, to develop the right at- 
titude to the business, to give sufficient of tech- 
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nical information and training so that the work, 
when actually entered upon after leaving school, 
will be enjoyable. This result can come if we can 
make young men more skilful in agriculture and 
therefore make agricultural pursuits more remun- 
erative. 

We must admit that in this work we are still 
in the experimental stage, but we have gone far 
enough to prove beyond question its utility, both 
from an educational and from a practical stand- 
point. We find that the introduction of these 
courses has a beneficial effect upon all the other 
subjects taught in the high school; and we find 
graduates of the high school going out and suc- 
cessfully managing the home farm, and also secur- 
ing positions in special lines of work such as 
dairying and fruit growing. Hence the statement 
we have just made, that the teaching of agricul- 
ture is both educational and practical. 

We have a splendid system of secondary or 
high schools and these schools should be so or- 
ganized that they may serve the people. From 
the standpoint of experience, agricultural depart- 
ments can be maintained in all the high schools of 
amy county at much less expense than would sup- 
port a single special secondary school of agricul- 
ture. The special school may give a larger train- 
ing in agriculture, but it cannot give the general 
educational development and training which the 
high school affords because the time is too short 
and the course too limited. The high school 
aims at producing general intelligence, habits of 
study, and powers of observation and application, 
as these qualities are essential to the welfare of 
any individual. What the country needs is intel- 
ligent, broad minded men in all walks of life. It 
is for this very reason that colleges are intro- 
duced into our educational system to supplement 
and enlargé upon the training afforded in our high 
schools. 

Under the laws of many states all the young 
people who complete the course of study for the 
first eight grades now have free admission into 
the high school. This means practically equal 
opportunity for the boy in the country and in the 
city. Some have argued that we should have rural 
high schools in order to teach agriculture, but 
these are not essential as the location of the 
school does not materially affect the individual. 
It is the course of training given in the schools 
which really counts. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


Portable classrooms or cottage schoolhouses, 
permanent or temporary, are now very common. 
The permanent cottage plan is not common, but 
the temporary building is very widely used. It 
meets an emergency, and is economical to the last 
degree. The wonder is that the cottage school- 
house is not more generally adopted. In Colorado 
Springs, where the idea is the most delightfully in- 
stalled, the plant is ideal in every respect. It is 
beautiful, convenient, and _ professionally and 
healthfully attractive. Pittsburgh is making good 
use of the idea. One of the high schools has nine 
cottage classrooms. 


EDUCATION April 2, 1914 
SCHOOL COSTS AND SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


[Cities studied in a careful survey of “school costs and 
school accounting,” with their population.] 


14,579 
89,336 


Within this range of cities the total expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance was from 
$98.51 to $31.66. Only two were above $90,— 
while seven were below $40. None was _ below 
$30. The average was $50.68. Two-thirds were 
below the average. Within the range of those 
cities, all between 12,000 and 90,000, one city 
spends about three times as much per pupil as 
another. 

Within the range of those cities one pays $11.64 
per pupil for repairs and another three cents. 
That is, one city pays 388 times as much for re- 
pairs per pupil as another. 

A scientific system of accounting makes possi- 
ble: Original records for all financial transactions 
within the school system. The accurate account- 
ing for all school property and other assets of 
the city’s schools. The accurate accounting for 
all funds appropriated for school purposes. The 
accurate determination of costs for all forms of 
education, for each kind of school, for each char- 
acter of expense, and for éach object of expense. 
True comparisons of costs within the school sys- 
tem for the same period and with previous similar 
periods. The detection of efficiency and _ineffi- 
ciency of service rendered. 


> 


R. W. A., Wisconsin: I find the Journal of Edu- 
cation an indispensable guide in my study of educa- 
tional problems, and of constant service to me in 
my daily work. 
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HOME WORK WITH CREDIT 


[Superintendent F. W. Hicks of Ames, lowa, has made a notable success of linking the home to the 
school through credits in domestic science. The plan deserves careful study.] 


In a sense, Home Economics is new in the 
school course. That it is essential, no one can 
doubt. Unless the work is vitalized, unless it is 
made to relate and to connect with the work in the 
home it loses much Of its vitality. Our aim is to 
relate the home and the school and permit each to 
contribute its share in making the work vital, 
really worth while. 

1. Purpose of home-school work: The pur- 
pose of giving school credit for home work is to 
bring the school and home into closer relation. 
We hope it may prove an incentive for the girl to 
do, at home, some of the things she has learned 
at school. In this way she may carry into the 
home some new ways of working, and there will 
be an exchange of ideas between mother and 
daughter as to hows and whys of so doing that 
will result beneficially to both. As the girl carries 
these ideas and discoveries back into the school 
we shall be able to know better the needs of her 
home and social life, and hence to so plan our 
work that it may “carry over” into her out-of- 
school life. 

To be successful this home-school work re- 
quires the best interest and co-operation of the 
girl’s family. This interest and co-operation we 
ask for in order that the school may closely meet 
the needs of the child. 

2. A total of two credits may be earned by 
home work in Home Economics. These credits 
will apply on high school graduation. Three hun- 
dred points equals one credit. 

3. Fractional credit will be given for part 
work, 

4. Enough work must be done to make one 
credit in order to have the work apply on high 
school graduation. 

5. The work may extend throughout the stu- 
dent’s four-year high school course. 

6. General work should be reported each 
month, records kept each week. ihe 

7. A grade of seventy-five or “fair” is neces- 
sary for credit. 

COOKERY. 

1. Total for cookery—200 points. 

2. In each case the family recipe must be used 
(enough to serve’ six) and whenever possible a 
sample of the product brought to school for ex- 
amination. 

3. The recipes stating method, and giving 
itemized cost, together with a statement from the 
guardian or parent saying the entire work was 
done by the girl, must accompany each dish 
brought in. Blanks will be provided for this. 

4. Grading is to be made on the following 
basis :-— 

(a) Appearance of the finished product. 
(b) Taste. 
(c) Texture. 

In grading bread or cake the score card given 
to the class will be used, and product brought to 
school and marked by the teacher. ; 

5. One hundred points, open to girls who are 


taking, or who have completed first year cookery. 
Fifteen of the following dishes are to be made: 
Some fresh vegetable cooked and served in a 
white sauce; potatoes in some form; tapioca ; 
rice; macaroni; muffins; baking powder biscuit; 
plain cake, with or without frosting; drop 
cookies ; rolled cookies ; pastry ; gelatine with soft 
custard; cottage cheese; scalloped dish; custard, 
or some kind of custard pudding (bread, rice, 
tapioca) ; steamed brown bread; prune whip, mar- 
guerites, one of these required, other may be 
chosen; fondant candies; salad, with cooked or 
French dressing; sandwiches, three kinds of fill- 
ing ; bread ; baked beans. 

6. Open to girls who are taking, or who have 
completed second year cookery. Fifteen of the 
following dishes are to be made: Canned fruit, 
preserves, one of these required, other may be 
chosen; pickles; jelly; bread; Parker House 
rolls; sponge or angel cake; salad with mayon- 
naise served with home-made salad wafer; cook- 
ing two fresh vegetables; roast meat; broiled 
steak; breaded chop; meat stew with dumplings ; 
meat substitutes—one dish required, one dish 
may be chosen; creamed soups; two left-over 
dishes. Tell what you would serve with this dish 
to make a good luncheon or supper dish for your 
family. Frozen dessert; light dessert; heavy des- 
sert; boiled dinner. 


GENERAL. 

1. Total for general housework, two-thirds 
credit—200 points. 

2. This is to be carried on eight months for 
one-third credit—100 points. 

3. This work carried on for sixteen months 
will give two-thirds credit—200 points. 

4. Work. 

(1). Making girl’s own bed each day, three 
points for four weeks. 

(2) Daily and weekly care of one bedroom, 
preferably girl’s own room. 

(3) Helping with general housework one- 
half hour each day (sweeping, dusting, 
ironing, washing dishes, washing win- 
dows, etc.), three points for four 
weeks. 

(4) Helping with general housework one 
hour on Saturdays, two points for 
four weeks. 

5. Total credits for general work, twelve 
points for one month. One task must be 
done for four weeks, in order to get any credit. 

SEWING. 

1. Total for sewing—200 points. 

2. Any work may be chosen and credit will be 
given up to 200 points. 

3. One hundred points, open to girls who are 
taking, or who have completed first year sewing: 
Night gown, 50 points; drawers, 50 points; corset 
cover, 50 points; chemise, 50 points; underskirt, 
50 points ; darning, 25 points ; mending, 25 points; 
child’s apron, 25 points; child’s dress, 50 points. 


(Continued on page 384.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 1914 

The greatest wonder in the world is San Fran- 
cisco in 1914. I saw the city in 1875, and often 
thereafter, till 1906, and then—oh, the tragedy! 

The story has been told in these columns and 
everywhere, but no language has ever been able 
to tell the story of San Francisco in 1906! Since 
then I have seen the city once or more each year, 
but I had not seen it for nine months when I 
crossed the bay in March of 1914. 

Have you ever watched a building grow, ap- 
preciating the expansion from week to week, un- 
til you thought you had taken in its magnitude 
and beauty, and then seen it when the staging was 
all removed? 

Up to June, 1913, San Francisco had been grow- 
ing grandly, nobly, and my admiration knew no 
bounds, but the staging was still in evidence. 
Imagine my surprise, admiration, and wonder - 
that most glorious of March days, as the city, 
beautiful and wonderful, stood out in all its glory, 
with no trace of staging, with none of the clutter 
and debris which inevitably go with the building 
process. 

Eight years ago and less, there was nothing 
standing of the San Francisco that I had seen 
evolved in more than thirty years. Few people 
really believed that it could ever come back. 
Families by the thousand moved across the bay to 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, and Richmond, 
while others went up the peninsula as far as Menlo 
Park and Palo Alto. These people have not come 
back, but others have come in until the school en- 
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rolilment in March, 1914, is more than 3,000 more 
than in March, 1906, before the fire had licked up 
the city in its mad fury, 

The San Francisco of 1914 is to the city of 
1906 as a ripe peach is to an unripe, as a full 
moon is to a crescent, as the noon-day is to the 
purple dawn. 


No matter how often you have seen the city by 
the Golden Gate, you have never seen it unless 
you have enjoyed it within the last few months. 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of 
Philadelphia, is to be the Republican candidate 
for governor of Pennsylvania. Although the pri- 
maries must express the party choice, there is not 
the glimmer of doubt about that result. What the 
election will determine is not so clear, but we 
know Pennsylvania, as few men on the outside 
know it, we know Dr. Brumbaugh as do few men 
out of the state, we know the attitude of the peo- 
ple toward him and we venture a good Yankee 
guess that he will be elected, and for these rea- 
sons: The Democrats have no possible candidate 
who can be considered as in his class for a mo- 
ment, either in ability or in availability, and the 
Progressives. are in the same class as the Demo- 
crats in this regard. There will be no anti-Brum- 
baugh sentiment anywhere in the state. Personally, 
his candidacy will arouse no antagonism, and he 
will have the largest purely personal following 
that any man in that state has enjoyed in a long 
time, so that he will rally around him a large num- 
ber of intensely ardent champions and campaign- 
ers. His platform will repel no Progressives and 
will gratify and attract many of them. He will 
have the votes of tens of thousands who usually 
Stay at home from the polls. Whoever receives 
400,000 is absolutely sure on election. At the last 
election, with everything to handicap the candi- 
date and the party, there were 170,000 votes cast 
regularly, and every one of these votes will be for 
Brumbaugh. With expert management, strong 
personality, and ardent leaders, he is likely to win, 
and if he does he will be the one in sight for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. 


A FIRE WITH A CHEERFUL LESSON 


The past winter has been one of serious fires, 
all of which, with one exception, taught a sad and 
discouraging lesson. Two of the worst were the 
cheap lodging-house fire in the South End of Bos- 
ton, which cost the lives of more than twenty-five 
men, the very dregs of society, who scarcely had 
time to crawl out of their bunks before they were 
suffocated, and Missouri Athletic Club fire in St. 
Louis, which took its two dozen victims from a 
more prosperous strata of society. 

Another fire which broke out during the night 
and which meant a financial loss greater than 
either of these, was the fire which totally destroyed 
College Hall at Wellesley on March 17. But this 
fire was not a tragedy. Two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, fifty instructors, and fifty maids were in 
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their beds when a well-advanced fire was dis- 
covered. Every one was saved and not one of 
those who marched in an orderly procession 
through smoke-filled hallways out on to the cam- 
pus suffered so much as a scratch. The college es- 
timated its real loss at more than a million dollars, 
and the girls lost at least $100,000 in personal 
property. The college will recover about $600,000 
in insurance and plans have already been made to 
resume all the college work when the girls return 
for spring term, on April 7. 

That there could be sueh a fire; with similar 
conditions, without the loss of life or an injury is 
due only to an efficient fire drill and to the cool- 
ness and remarkable discipline of the young 
women. The tribute of the New York Times is 
deserved :— 

“A woman’s college consists not of its buildings, 
but of its young womanhood. That is why Mrs. 
Henry F. Dmrant, the widow of the founder of 
Wellesley College, had reason to rejoice as she 
beheld against the flames that consumed its great 
College Hall the splendidly ordered ranks of 
young women, brave and _ self-controlled, roused 
by their leaders and descending in safety without 
panic and with displays of heroism seldom shown 
by men in like emergencies. It was an hour of 
triumph, not of disaster. The spirit that makes 
Wellesley will rear new buildings, better equipped 
and safeguarded than the fire-trap that lies in 
ruins. 

“Without the panic-stirring cry of ‘Fire!’ but 
with the self-possessed order, ‘Put on your 
wraps,’ Miss Moffat and Miss Donnell roused the 
hundreds of sleeping students, teachers, and 
maids, after sounding the alarm. Then the fire bri- 
gade, headed by Miss Arthur, marshaled its cap- 
tains of twenties that marched quietly through 
smoke-filled corridors and past the flaming en- 
trance to a free exit. Four minutes had passed, 
and the roll-call disclosed eight missing. Back 
through the smoke the monitors rushed and 
brought the eight to safety. 

“They were disciplined, prepared, courageous. 
The fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers of 
these young women must feel that they vindicated 
the cause of a higher education.” 


> 


THE TWIN CITIES 


St. Paul is to be the meeting place for the Na- 
tional Education Association, and everything 
should be done that can be done to insure a good 
attendance. 

President Joseph Swain and the department 
presidents will present attractive programs. The 
National Education Association has always had 
good meetings in the twin cities. Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, lowa and Chicago are 
sure to rally nobly to the St. Paul meeting. 

Railroad facilities are nowhere better for a 
radius of four hundred miles than for the twin 
cities. This should give a large local attendance. 
From the distance there is nothing upon which to 
base a prophecy. One great feature to draw 
teachers from a distance is the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Last year, most of those who went 
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to Salt Lake City from the east and south went 
because of the marvelously low rate to the Yel- 
lowstone. There will be no such rate this year, 
but there is an opportunity to make the trip extra 
attractive because the Northern Pacific trip 
through the park is still delightful. Minneapolis 
is a city of lovely lakes, the most lovely and 
numerous enjoyed by any city on the continent. 
The Great Lake route from Buffalo and other 
lake points is enough of itself to attract many 
teachers. A St. Lawrence, Great Lakes and Yel- 
lowstone trip is the most glorious American sum- 
mer outing possible. All of these features need 
to be played up to the utmost in order to have 
any adequate attendance from east of Chicago. 

No program of itself. now draws from thé 
country at large. It can, however, greatly attract 
people of the vicinage and this the program of 
President Swain is sure to do. 


> 


SAN FRANCISCO RATES 

The railroads have been wise in deciding 1915 
rates for San Francisco Exposition in season for 
people to make their plans. It has been many 
years since it has been possible to go to San Fran- 
cisco with as favorable rates and conditions as in 
1915. The round trip rate from Chicago will be but 
$62.50 with the privilege of going by way of the 
Santa Fe, the Grand Canon of the Colorado, a 
side-trip to Prescott and Phoenix, also to San 
Diego and its Exposition, and into the famous 
Yosemite Valley, and return via Salt Lake City, 
the Denver and Rio Grande route, Colorado 
Springs and Denver with the choice of the Santa 
Fe, Union Pacific, Northwestern, Milwaukee, Rock 
Island or Burlington, back to Chicago. There will 
also be a long time éxtension with the privilege of 
stopping off anywhere en route going or coming. 
It is not likely that such a combination can be 
secured again in a quarter of acentury. All this, in 
addition to the fact that there have never been 
such attractions in California as there will be in 
1915. We have been there recently and know the 
plans, which have certainly been unparalleled any- 
where in the past. 


“DEPARTMENT OR BUREAU” 

Our editorial in the issue of February 26 has 
led to some inquiries and to some illuminating 
statements. This is what we said:— 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Education are liable to get 
mixed ere long if they are not careful. We ¢on- 
fess that with some experience in reading public 
documents, we receive bulletins each week that 
were they not labeled we could not guess whether 
they came from the Department or the Bureau. 

From our standpoint they should mostly come 
from the Bureau, but we are not notional on this 
matter, and if it is easier for the Department to 
get five dollars than for the Bureau to get one, 
why, we are more than willing for the Department 
to do this work, but in the name of all that is 
honest, do not duplicate work, do not mix us poor 
laymen between the two. 


We are credibly informed that the Department 
and Bureau are now working in entire harmony, 
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even if some of the bulletins issued by both ap- 
pear to be enlightening us on the same questions. 

It must be remembered that because the 
Bureau of Education did not at first respond to 
the interest in industrial education, including edu- 
cation in agriculture, other departments under- 
took to foster this work. The fact that this had to 
be done all have regretted more or less because it 
tends to create false thinking in regard to educa- 
tion in that people think of education as one thing, 
and industrial or vocational education as a wholly 
different thing. It is gratifying to know that 
within the last few years the Bureau of Education 
and the Department of Agriculture have been 
coming to a mutual understanding in regard to 
the matter, and are planning for hearty co- 
operative work in the promotion of education and 
agriculture, with a more definite understanding 
between the two agencies as to what is the func- 
tion of each. The result can but be for the general 
good. The Bureau and the Department are anx- 
ious that the work shall be well done and with the 
least possible loss of energy, and all interested de- 
sire the same harmony. 


TEACHERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

The following letter fully explains itself:— 

Portland, Oregon, March 5, 1914. 
Editor Journal of Education :— 

As one who attended the National Educa- 
tion Association, at Salt Lake last July, 
and one who is in very close touch with 
the Teachers’ League of America, | desire to state 
that this organization has its headquarters in 
Minneapolis ; that its membership, which it is ex- 
pected will exceed one hundred thousand within a 
short time, is particularly loyal to its president, 
Miss Grace Baldwin; that teachers from all over 
the United States are rallying under the Teachers’ 
League standard and that Portland alone expects 
to send at least one hundred grade teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents and members of the board 
ot education to the St. Paul meeting. 

We are, of course, all agreed that the elemen- 
tary schools are the foundation of higher educa- 
tion and I believe that after the next meeting of 
the National Education Association the strength 
of the classroom teacher will be thoroughly em- 
phasized. Experience gained at Salt Lake last 
year has been of tremendous value to me; friend- 
ships formed at that time have been an inspiration 
during the entire year, and if I have been able to 
accomplish anything in our local school work it 
has been due, in a measure, to suggestions which 
I received at Salt Lake. I believe that at least 
one member of each board of education in the 
United States should attend the convention at St. 
Paul this summer. While we all know that boards 
of education serve without pay, no money could 
be spent which would be so good an investment 
as the sending of an entire board to take part at 
these conventions. 

It seems that at one time there was a section 
devoted to directors, but it has evidently gone to 
seed, dried up and blown away. Some strenuous 
method of re-seeding should be adopted at once. 


Yours very truly, 
O. M. Plummer. 
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CALIFORNIA’S LATEST 

The State Board of Education is likely to lead 
the world, is sure to lead the world if the plans of 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth, Bakersfield, Calif., of 
the State Board of Education, materialize. After 
the board voted approval of his idea, he said:— 

“My plan is to put.a motion picture apparatus 
in every schoolhouse, particularly in every coun- 
try schoolhouse in the state, and to supply every 
district with educational films of all kinds, selected 
and distributed by the State Board of Education.” 


TEN IN TWENTY-FIVE 


Here are the ten great inventions or discoveries 
of the last twenty-five years, according to the 
Scientific American: The electric furnace, the 
steam turbine, the gasoline automobile, moving 
pictures, the aeroplane, wireless telegraphy, the 
induction coil, the linotype, electric welding, the 
cyanide process of gold extraction. 


Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto, the public school 
teacher who was dismissed from her position be- 
cause she had given birth to a child, has been 
granted permission by the appellate division of 
the supreme court to appeal to the court of 
appeals. Justice Seabury ordered Mrs. Peixotto 
reinstated, but the appellate decision reversed his 
decision. She claims that the order of the board 
of education is against her constitutional rights 
and against public policy. 


It looked like very small “statesmanship” for a 
Congresman to heckle Commissioner Claxton 
when he was making a noble patriotic plea for 
education before the committee on education. 


California had an Orange day on March 21, 
and is to have a Raisin day on April 30. Business 
appreciates the significance of specializing in 
things that are vital commercially. 


Universities and colleges have more need of a 
teachers’ college, or school of education, than of 
any other professional school, for their own good, 
and for the country’s good. 


The suicide of Harry Thurston Peck is a tragic 
ending of a widely known educator whose talents 
and friendships entitled him to a more honorable 
close of life. 


Boston’s banking per capita is $1,351, while 
New York’s is only $936. Nevertheless, Boston 
has a “bread line” of near 500 daily, 


Apparently a President writes a better message 
when he has to read it himself than when it is 
merely for others to read. 


In managing school finances it is not sufficient 
that one be honest, he must be adequately skilful. 


One-sixth of the electoral vote in 1916 will 
come from states in which women vote. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


JANE A. STEWART 


A symposium of uncommon interest to both 
school and church people, teachers and parents, 
was that presented at the eleventh general con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association in 
New Haven, Conn., March 4 to 8. 

Both women and men, university experts and 
ecclesiastical lights, illuminated the discussions, 
which were focused chiefly on higher education 
in its relationship to the social order. Such big 
questions as the moral status of college students ; 
the place and influence of athletics ; fraternity life ; 
the effects of the higher education of women on 
the home and family; and the social service of the 
college graduate received attention by the most 
experienced people. 

It was Dean James Angell of the University of 
Chicago who called attention to what he termed 
“the curious double standard which obtains in 
college ethics.” “A boy,” he said, “who would 
scorn to cheat at his lessons will cut bases in a 
ball game if ‘he thinks the umpire is not looking. 
His own conscience will applaud him and the aud- 
ience will show its approbation of his trick.” 
“This double standard,” affirmed Dean Angell, “is 
a blot on the human side of college life and is en- 
couraged by the pungent form of snub to the ath- 
lete who does not take advantage of opportunities 
to win and the exhilarating form of approbation 
of the athlete who can win by a trick.” 

That no one factor does so much to make or 
mar the ethics of students as the coach was 
pointed out by Dean Albion Small of Chicago Uni- 
versity, who said: “A coach with low standards 
lowers the standards of the men with whom he is 
brought in contact and the result is that the bad 
sportsmanship drives out the good.” 

Professor James Tufts of Chicago University 
lifted the onus of religious instruction entirely 
from the public schools, placing it on the church, 
while Professor Hadley of Yale University de- 
plored the socialism of many clergymen who deliver 
judgments on current questions based on merely 
a casual study of the matter. The problems of 
the day, he held, should be met with the power to 
trace consequences that are not readily seen, and 
to go deeply into the lessons of history, law and 
ethics. They should be grappled with “in virile 
fashion as intellectual problems to be mastered, 
instead of seeking short cuts to their solution by 
appeals to sentiment.” 

There was criticism of the theological schools 
as well as of the theologian. Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes declared the divinity schools to be too 
sectarian, only ten out of eighty-two being non- 
sectarian and only one-fourth of the number being 
connected with great universities. He suggested 
“university schools of religion to replace the old- 
time denominational seminary of theology,” to be 
located at Cambridge, New Haven, Oberlin, Chi- 
cago, and Berkeley, California, as a stimulus to 


church unity, to economy in administration, and 
to breadth of vision. 

That the professions must be rehabilitated was 
the earnest plea of Dr. William McDonald of 
Brown University, the present plan forcing law- 
yers to sell themselves, the medical to be a mer- 
cenary profession, and the ministry to be in dread 
of poverty in old age; while President Charles 
Thwing of Western Reserve sounded a warning 
against overdoing vocational guidance. 

The good influence in college fraternities was 
emphasized by President Hyde of Bowdoin, who 
advised more and responsible fraternities from 
which should be weeded out upper classmen who 
fail to realize their responsibility for lower class- 
men in social and moral uplift. 

The facts were brought out that higher educa- 
tion is making women better homemakers and 
mothers; that the non-teaching occupations give 
college-bred women better salaries, more rapid 
advancement and greater opportunities; that the 
cost of college education, while it has increased 
somewhat, has not been augmented in proportion 
to the cost of living; that the expense of students 
of high scholarship is less than that of those who 
have low standard; that the importance of de- 
grees should not be emphasized; that college 
graduates are taking vital and increased interest 
in social service, this western spirit having pene- 
trated the far East and influencing the breaking 
down of caste. 

Many suggestions and recommendations were 
proposed. One by Dr. J. M. Cattell of Columbia 
overturned what he termed “the department store 
system” of our present university organization. 
“It is undesirable,” he said, “to have in the uni- 
versity only one leader, the president, whom all 
follow. The teachers and professors should 
name their deans and president who should be re- 
sponsible to them. The trustees should be 
trustees, not agents or directors.” Professor 
John J. Stevenson of New York University recom- 
mended that the college faculty have its own rep- 
resentative on the board of trustees. 

Community needs were outlined with boldness. 
“We need to-day a new kind of university presi- 
dent and a new kind of preacher,” declared Rev. 
George C. Richmond of Philadelphia. “They 
must be prophets of the soul of man, and not 
financial agents or hobnobbers with corporation 
officials who stand for wealth rather than moral 
efficiency.” And Dr. T. G. Soares of Chicago 
University impressed the need of a genuine re- 
vival of religion. 

“Nothing but the motive power that comes 
from the fear and love of God can meet the evils 
and the dangers of modern life,” he said. “This 
revival cannot be a mere wave of enthusiasm; it 
must be an educational process.” 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Club is the right hand of fellowship {rom the home tothe 
school and from the school to the home.— O, H. Benson, Washington, D. C. 
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HOME GARDENING DIRECTED BY THE SCHOOL 


Home gardening directed by the school is of- 
fered by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, as a solution for some 
of the most pressing educational and economic 
problems in city and suburban life. Dr. Claxton 
would have every vacant town lot transformed 
into a garden, where boys and girls would raise 
vegetables, berries, and fruit for pleasure and for 
profit. He would have one teacher in the com- 
munity employed twelve months in the year to 
teach elementary science in school and direct the 
home garden work after school, on Saturdays, 
and during summer vacation. 

Of the 13,000,000 children between the ages of 
six and twenty in the cities, towns, manufactur- 
ing villages, and suburban communities of the 
United States, not more than fifteen per cent. are 
away from home during the summer vacation or 
engaged in regular employment. The remaining 
eighty-five per cent. remain at home without any 
useful, healthful, productive occupation requiring 
any large part of their time. On the other hand, 
there is much valuable land in back yards and 
vacant lots that is serving no useful purpose. The 
problem is to bring this land and these children 
together. 

In every school and community there should be 
at least one teacher who knows gardening, both 
theoretically and practically. This teacher should 
teach the elementary sciences in the schools dur- 
ing the school hours and should, out of school 
hours, direct the home gardening of the children 
between the ages of seven or eight and fourteen 
or fifteen. If possible the teacher should have the 
assistance of an expert gardener, so that the work 
may be done in the most practical and profitable 
way. The teacher and the gardener should help 
the children find the plots of ground in back yards, 
front vards, and vacant lots near their homes best 
suited for gardening work, aid them by some co- 
operative method to have the lots properly plowed 
and prepared for cultivation, help them select 
seeds, show them how to plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest, so as to obtain the best results. 

Vegetables, berries, and fruits grown should be 
used first as food for the children and their fam- 
ilies: then the surplus should be marketed to the 
best advantage. Through the help of the teacher 
this can be done in a co-operative way. Ten or 
fifteen cents’ worth of vegetables each day from 
the gardens of each of 200 children would amount 
to $20 or $30. In the summer and fall when the 
surplus is large and can not be marketed to ad- 
vantage, the teacher should direct and help the 
children in canning and preserving for winter use 
or for sale. The canning and tomato clubs of the 
Southern States have already shown what can be 
done in this way. 

It is difficult to estimate the results of this plan 
when it shall be in full operation throughout the 


country. For the children it will mean health, 
strength, joy in work, habits of industry, an un- 
derstanding of the value of money, as measured in 
terms of labor, and such knowledge of the phe- 
nomena and forces of nature as must be had for 
an understanding of most of their school lessons. 
They will also learn something at least of the 
fundamental principle of morality; that each in- 
dividual must make his or her own living; must, 
by some kind of labor of head, hand, or heart, con- 
tribute to the common wealth as much as he takes 
from it; must pay for what he gets in some kind 
of coin. 

This plan in full operation would probably do 
more toward keeping young children out of the 
factories and mills than all of the child-labor laws 
on the statute books. A boy ten or twelve years 
of age, with a quarier of an acre of land, working 
under careful direction, can produce more for the 
support of the family than could be purchased 
with the child’s wages from the mill. Children 
should not be ground in the mills nor sweated in 
the factories; their strength should not be sapped 
and their nerves racked by working in the heat 
and dust of indoors, yet all children should learn 
to work; it is good for them and they joy in it. 
To work with its feet in the soil, its head in the 
sunshine, and its lungs filled with good fresh air 
is not a bad thing for any healthy child. 

This plan will also do much to solve the prob- 
lem of the idle negro. A large part of the negroes 
of the Southern States live on the outskirts of 
cities and small towns. Their cabin homes are 
frequently on large lots and surrounded with va- 
cant lots covered with weeds and rubbish. Dur- 
ing the vacation months the negro children roam 
idly on the streets, falling into mischief and vice. 
Under proper direction they might make, on these 
back yards and vacant lots, enough to support 
themselves and more; at the same time they would 
be kept from vice and would gain habits of indus- 
try. Incidentally negro quarters would be 
changed from places of ugliness to places of 
beauty. 

Probably one of the most valuable results of 
this plan would be to make it easy for most chil- 
dren to attend school three or four vears longer 
than they now do, a thing more and more desir- 
able, since education for life and citizenship in our 
industrial, civic, and social democracy can not be 
obtained before the age of adolescence. If a child 
can contribute to its support while in school, it 
may remain in school much longer than if it must 
be carried as a dead weight until it quits school to 
go to work. 

Compared with the results, the cost will be in- 
considerable. No addition to the number of 
teachers will be required. It will only be necessary 
to require different preparation for one teacher 
in each school. \ 
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WHAT ISN’T SO AND WHAT IS SO 
WILLIAM D, MACKINTOSH 


I. IN THE ARITHMETIC. 

The arithmetic bases its entire procedure on 
the supposition that the sum is found by adding, 
that the remainder is found by substracting. If 
that supposition isn’t so, what is so? 

We'll let the following Abacus forms bear wit- 
ness :— 


No. 1. No, 2. No. 3. No. 
e 
e 


Form No. 1—the Primitive Abacus—says: 
“When you were using me, if you wanted to find 
the sum, you had to substract pebbles or some- 
thing from somewhere, and add them to my place- 
value spaces. So far, you used your hands. After 
the pebbles were all assembled on my place-value 
spaces, you had to use your head to find the 
sum. If you wanted to find the remainder, the 
same thing right over again; you used your hands 
to subtract the pebbles from my place-value 
spaces, adding them to some place or other, away 
from me; then you used your head to find the re- 
mainder.” 

Form No. 2 says: “My counters—you made 
them with a lump of chalk or charcoal—aren’t 
thick and bulky like the counters you used on 
Form No. 1. But you had to go through just the 
same motions you did with them, whether you 
were finding the sum or the remainder. First, 
hand-work for subtracting-adding my counters; 
then head-work for finding the sum or the re- 
mainder.” 

Forms Nos. 3 and 4 could offer nothing new. 

Form No. 5. says: “My counters—numeral 
shapes—are only cut-down and condensed forms of 
the round counter-shapes you used on the place- 
value spaces of No. 2. In finding the sum it was 
just the same; hand work for subtracting-adding, 
to assemble the outlines of my numeral-shapes on 
their place-value spaces; then head work for find- 
ing the sum. With me you never find the re- 
mainder ; to find the difference, just the same hand 
and head work as in finding the sum.” 

Form No. 7 says: “The only difference between 
me and No. 5 is the matter of boundary-lines for 
my place-value spaces. No. 5 uses straight bound- 
ary-lines. I use the outlines of my numeral- 
shapes, where there are any, for boundary-lines. 
Where there are no numeral-shapes, I bend to- 
gether the ends of my straight boundary-lines. 
The process of finding the sum or difference is 
the same with me as with all the other forms: 
First, hand-work for subtracting-adding the out- 
lines of my numeral-shaped counters; then head- 
work, for computing.” 

Now we know what isn’t so and what is so, in 
arithmetic procedure. The arithmetic’s assump- 
tion that adding and subtracting is all there is to 


it; its assumption that hand-work alone will suffice 
to find the sum, the remainder (or the difference), 
the product or the quotient,—all that isn’t so. 
What is so is this: No matter what we want to 
find—be it sum, difference, product or quotient— 
we must use head-work for computing, after the 
hand-work—the subtracting-adding—is all over 
with. 
II. IN ALGEBRA AND BEYOND. 
Looking farther into mathematic procedure, 


4. No. 5. No. 6, No. 7. 


we find various conclusions contrary to nature,— 
such conclusions as these: That a something can be 
a “nothing”; that this “nothing” can be factored. 
That quantities are supposed to be the same 
thing as numbers. That we can have “minus quan- 
tities”; i. e., numbers “less than nothing.” That 
we can have “infinitely small quantities” (num- 
bers). That there can be a “fourth dimension.” 
That we can build a “Euclidian” system and a 
“non-Euclidian” system on the same base. 

All these conclusions can be traced back to two 
assumptions: (1) That adding and subtracting is 
all there is to it; (2) that the “0” (zero) is a nu- 
meral, with the value of a “nothing.” 

The first assumption we already know isn't so. 
As for the second assumption, the Abacus form 
No. 7 has already told us that it isn’t so. That 
what is so, is this: The “0” is two straight bound- 
ary lines bent together at the ends, protecting an 
Abacus place-value space. 


III. IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Of course our educational system is an abso- 
lutism. Perhaps, we have thought this was an acci- 
dent. Perhaps we have thought this absolutism a 
mere matter of convenience. Either way of look- 
ing at it we now know isn’t so. What is so, is this: 
So far, absolutism has been a necessity. How else, 
in our mathematics, could we have compelled the 
acceptance and practice of what isn’t so? 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON SPELLING 
JASPER T, PALMER 
Lincoln School, Everett, Mass. 


If the teaching of spelling is confined to the 
spelling periods alone, and no other attention is 
given to it, we shall fall short of making a success 
of teaching spelling effectively. The short period 
given to the daily lessons is not sufficient drill. 
These periods do give an opportunity to drill on 
a few selected words, to study the principles of con- 
struction, to understand classification, and acquire 
a general knowledge of how to help ourselves to 
spell correctly in all written work we may be called 
upon to do. 

Under “Correct Forms” on the board, keep 
habitually misspelled words before the children a 
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sufficient length of time that the picture may pene- 
trate the minds and make everlasting pictures. 

The notebooks kept by the children should be 
looked over frequently by the teacher to see that 
they are neatly and correctly kept. Many children 
copy words incorrectly, which accounts for much 
misspelling. Much attention should be given to 
the “picture” which the children get of words, es- 
pecially in the lower grades. Herein lies the 
value cf copying from the board. 

Constant attention to spelling in language and 
composition work is essential. The teacher should 
never correct a misspelled word but rather indi- 
cate that a word is misspelled by some mark which 
the teacher may devise, and allow the children to 
find such words and correct them. 

Children should be led away from the idea that 
a spelling lesson is to be learned for the immediate 
recitation, only; that they must have the “‘spell- 
ing lesson” or suffer whatever punishment 
may be attached to it. Children should be helped 
to interest themselves in mastering a few words 
each month that shall be theirs for all time— 
never to misspell them again. 

Children not only should learn how to spell the 
words assigned, but to make them a part of their 
vocabulary. Children need a much wider range 
in their vocabulary than the majority of them have. 
They should be encouraged to use new words in 
their recitations and talks as well as in their 
written work, 

Children should take pride in correctly pro- 
nouncing words. We are frequently using mispro- 
nounced words. Occasional drills in pronuncia- 
tion and articulation and enunciation are excellent, 
and should be encouraged. The ing’s, the s’s, 
the t’s, and many others are too frequently 
slighted. 

Our school children are far from really “master- 
ing the English language.” By the time a pupil 
leaves the grammar grades, he should be able to 
read, write and talk good English; much of the 
fundamentals are found in spelling as we study it— 
pronunciation, meaning, spelling. 

Any little diversions which can be introduced into 
spelling work from time to time are good. They 
keep up the interest and the results are usually 


beneficial. Spelling matches are excellent. 


When the ten or fifteen minutes are not taken 
up for the day’s recitation, the teacher should 
make use of the minute or two left for drill—drill 
on some hard words, or call upon the different 
individuals who might be considered poor spellers. 
Drill is necessary with some. 


HOME WORK WITH CREDIT 


(Continued from page 377.) 


4. One hundred points, open to girls who are 
taking, or who have completed first vear sewing: 
Princess slip, 50 points; house dress, 75 points; 
shirtwaist, 50 points; woolen skirt, 75 points; 
made-over dress, 75 points; nice dress, 100 points. 

5. In all sewing the finished article is to be 
brought to school for examination, and it will be 
graded according to score cards used in the class. 
Girls have score cards in their notebooks, or they 
may be procured from teacher. 
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6. Additional sewing and hand work may be 
done by arrangement with teacher, and teacher 
will decide points to be given for work. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR FARM- 
INGDALE, L. I. 


The project of a new agricultural school for Long Is- 
land, N. Y., is rapidly nearing realization. For years 
this has been the dream of the most advanced farmers of 
Nassau and Suffolk counties, and now the dream is to 
take actual form. The state legislature has authorized 
it, and at the session of 1913 made a grant of $450,000 to 
it. 

Farmingdale, on the Central branch of the Long Island 
railroad, has been chosen for the site. A plat of 290 
acres of excellent farming land has been bought. Archi- 
tects are busy with the plans for the buildings, which it 
is expected will be ready for occupation bv the Septem- 
ber of 1915. 

The director of the school has been chosen—Albert A. 
Johnson of the Milwaukee County Agricultural School 
at Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Mr. Johnson is a graduate 
of an Arts and an Agricultural Collere. He has had an 
extensive and successful experience in founding such 
schools. 

The Farmingdale schoo: is to be chiefly for young men 
and young women, though the age limit is to be quite 
flexible. In other institutions of the kind Mr. Johnson 
has had pupils of sixty and even seventy years. The 
boys and men are to be trained in farming in all its 
branches. The girls are to have courses in domestic 
science and the culture of the garden. Forty cottages 
are to be the homes for the girls, and these with the 
garden attached to each will be entirely managed and 
run by them. The cultivation of flowers, vegetables, 
and small fruits will be distinctively part of their charge. 

There will be ten dormitories and a refectory for the 
boys, each of which is to accommodate from fifty to sev- 
enty boys. The boys’ work will have to do with the 
stock barns. the horse barns, the fields and the forest. A 
forestry department is projected and especially the 
method of raising and caring for shade trees. 

The eventual capacity of the school will be a thousand 
students. It is expected to have 300 to begin with, the 
number increasing as the school capacity is enlarged. 
Pupils that have completed the eighth grade in the gram- 
mar school will be eligible as pupils; but it is believed’ 
that there will be students from high schools and ever 
the universities. The school will be in session the year 
throughout. Extensive work among the farmers will be 
a feature. 

The new school is planned on a large and practical 
scale; and its proximity to Greater New York is con- 
sidered an advantage. The urban centres are growing 
more and more dependent upon the rural districts about 
them, and Farmingdale may prove to be greatly bene- 
ficial to the great city near its doors in more ways tham 
one. 


R. E. C., New Jersey: I really could not continue 
business without the Journal of Education. I shall take 
it as long as I live and have money to pay for it. 


W.S.H., Salina, Kansas: We could not well do without 
the Journal here. 


J. D. S., California: I am always pleased and bene- 
fited by each number. 
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ARBOR DAY IN THE STATES 


Alabama—February 22. 

Arizona—Friday following the first day of February or 
April. 

Arkansas—December 15. 

California—March 7. 

Colorado—Third Friday in April. 

Connecticut—Last Friday in April, or first Friday in 
May. 

Florida—January 5, 1912. 

Georgia—First Friday in December. 

Idaho—Between April 1 and May 1. 

Illinois——April 19 and April 25. 

Indiana—Last Friday in October. 

Kentucky—April 2, 1909; April 8, 1910; October 27, 
1911. 

Louisiana—February 9. 

Maine—Usually in May. 

Maryland—In April. 

Massachusetts—Last Saturday in April. 

Michigan—Last Friday in April. 

Minnesota—Last of April, or first part of May. 

Mississippi—December 10. 

Missouri—Friday after first Tuesday in April. 

Montana—Second Tuesday in May. 

Nebraska—April 22. 

New Jersey—Usually third Friday in April. 

New Mexico—Second Friday in March. 

New York—Friday following first day of May. 

North Carolina—October 12. 

North Dakota—First Friday in May. 

Ohio—Second or third Friday in April. 

Oklahoma—Second Monday in March. March 15, 17, 
18. 

Rhode Island—Second Friday in May. 

South Carolina—Third Friday in November. 

Texas—February 22. 

Utah—April 15. 

Vermont—Latter part of April, or first part of May. 

West Virginia—Third Friday in April and November. 
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SQUIRRELS OR FOOLS? 


Familiar phrases are often the inventions of chance, 
and chance sometimes plays amusing tricks. The Wash- 
ington Star says that this is the way in which the well- 
known expression, “The woods are full of them,” origi- 
nated:— 

A very deaf old man was shooting squirrels in the 
woods near Wiscasset, Maine, when a stranger happened 
along. 

“Which is the road to Wiscasset?” asked the stranger. 

The deaf old man, failing to understand, replied:— 

“Thar’s one—thar’s a squirrel—sittin’ up thar on the 
tree! See him?” 

“IT didn’t ask you about the squirrels,” said the 
stranger, impatiently. “I asked you which was the road 
to Wiscasset?” 

“Yep,” said the old man, “thar’s another, too, jest a- 
peekin’ outer that knot-hole.” 

Then the stranger lost his patience. “You're a fool!” 
he cried. 

The old huntsman gazed into the trees; then he looked 
innocently at the stranger. “Yep,” he said complacently, 
“the woods are full of them.”—The Youth’s Companion. 
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J. R. C., Oklahoma: I regard the Journal of Education 
as one of the very best, if not the best, educational pub- 
lications in America. 


E. A. G., Pennsylvania: I have found no paper which 
is so directly helpful as the Journal of Education. 
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BOOK TABLE 


UNIVERSITY SUBJECTS. By John Henry New- 


man. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP. By John 

ryce. 

STUDIES IN NATURE AND LITERATURE. By 
1ohn Burroughs. All Riverside Essays. Edited by 
Ada L. F. Snell, Associate Professor cf English, 
Mt. Holyoke College. Cloth. 60-80 pp. each. Price, 
35 cents each. 

Beston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

These additions to the Riverside Essays edited by Miss 
Snell need little introduction. The editor has estab- 
lished a very high and inspiring standard for what prom- 
ises to be one of the best essays series yet produced. Mr. 
Bryce’s lectures and writings have already been ranked 
as classics by Americans. The Englishman who repre- 
sented his nation at Washington with such exceptional 
distinction for so many years had a happy faculty of giv- 
ing advice without offense. And always his advice was 
to the point, showing un our great mistakes and leaving 
us face to face with the obvious corrective methods. His 
emnhasis on the need for civic pride and an appreciation 
of our civic duty is nowhere stronger than in his lecture 
on “Indolence,” which Miss Snell includes in the volume 
with “How to Overcome the Obstacles to Good Citizen- 
ship.” These two essays make the best sort of reading 
for English courses, because they are not “dry,” stu- 
dents find them actually interesting, and they are pur- 
poseful. The same may be said with as much truth about 
Cardinal Newman’s writings which have been chosen 
for the series and Mr. Burroughs’ essays. The introduc- 
tions to these volumes interpret the texts what little is 
necessary and include observations on the author’s life 
and work which are particularly good. 


BELLUM HELVETICUM. A Beginners’ Book in 
Latin. By Arthur L. Janes and Paul R. Jenks. New 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co. Cloth. 440 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

This new edition of Bellum Helveticum is pleasingly 
bound, the maps and charts are clear, and the general 
arrangement and appearance of the text is attractive. 
The book aims to carry a student through the difficult 
first vear and to leave him equipped for reading unsimpli- 
fied Caesar. It is well adapted to this purpose. Its 
most striking characteristic is the gradual growth from 
easy grammar lessons to more difficult exercises accom- 
panied by simolified text, then through parallel selections, 
simnlified and direct, to comprehensive review lessons 
with lengthy portions from Caesar’s narrative. The form 
of instruction, therefore, fits the graduallv increasing 
knowledge of the student, allowing him to depend more 
and more on his own resources and to acquire little by 
little the ability necessary to translate Caesar wherever 
and however difficult he may find it. 

Other features are in harmony with this plan. The 
grammar teaches only the constructions used in the text 
accompanying it and is propcertionate to the increasing 
textual difficultv. The vocabulary shows the same de- 
velopment from simplicity to complexity. 

One portion of the work is valuable as it is, but might 
well have been developed to a greater extent—the drill 
in English words drived from the Latin. Well used, 
such drill can ereatly increase the student’s interest in 
the work and double its value to him. 

Several good suggestions are introduced for teachers, 
particularly one on a too little considered subject—the 
work in reasoning out translations through the word 
i and on the principles underlying the art of trans- 
ation, 


THE SOCIALIZED CONSCIENCE. By Joseph 
Herschel Coffin. Baltimore, Md.: Warwick & York. 
Cloth. 247 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Proiessor Coffin of Earlham College has always 
done careful work from the pedagogical and literary 
points of view. and he has thought in new ways along old 
lines. This book can but be of inestimable service, edu- 
cationally, socially and morally, if only the publishers 
give it half a chance to be known to the school people. 

The author holds that the moral situation is always a 
social situation, and that moral conduct is the 
reaction of a self to a vital social problem. Accordingly 
the two factors upon which ethical theory is based are 
personality and the moral situations which arise in con- 
nection with the institutional life of society. The early 
chapters of the book are devoted to the development of 
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the moral criterion—the Socialized Conscience; this 1s 

approached by way of both psycholegy and sociology. 

The succeeding chapters discuss, in the light of the 

moral criterion, the most significant of the moral prob- 

lems which arise in connection with the great social in- 
stitutions; namely, the home, the school, the vocation, 
the state, and the church. 

INTENSIVE STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Alma Blount of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
12mo. Cloth. 331 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

The aim of this work is to help the high school student 
‘find a sensible way to study either a prose or poetic mas- 
terpiece, and render his study rewarding. In the ten 
chapters of Part I, the author deals with such themes as 
“The Forms of Poetry,” “The Sentence,” “Diction, 
“Various Qualities of Style,” etc., and her treatment is at 
once sane and vivid. In Part II there is research study 
of eleven of the acknowledged masters in American lit- 
erature—Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Emerson and others. In this study the author supplies 
the principles advanced in Part I, and with their help she 
dissects such masterpieces as “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” or “The Purloined Letter,” and reveals the harmony 
of their parts and how they won their place as master- 
pieces. It is safe to say that many a pupil under Miss 
Blount’s euidance will find a mine of treasure in the 
great works of our American writers that will enrich 
both mind and heart. 


DER GROSSE PREUSSENKONIG. By D. Bern- 
hard Rogge. Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by 
W. A. Adams, Professor of German in Dartmouth 
College. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 160 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

The recent trend in the direction of ‘historical and 
geographical prose as a basis for modern language 
teaching, especially in the more elementary stages, has 
led to the publication of a great many reading texts 
of that nature, of which “Der Grosse Preussenkénig,” an 
edition of one of a series of twelve small volumes deal- 
ing with the great figures of German history and written 
especially for youthful readers, is a good example. Its 
style is extremely simple, but fluent. There are about 
ninety-five pages of text (and no elementary text should 
be much longer) divided into six chapters, thus breaking 
up the work and obviating monotony. Professor Adams 
has supplied just enough notes to expound the setting of 
the text and its few difficulties, without making the notes 
an object in themselves. This is not to be taken to mean 
that any essential information has been left out, but 
simply that the editor seems to have attained the golden 
mean. The vocabulary is satisfactory, as far as a cursory 
examination can indicate. Two illustrations and a like 
number of maps add to the interest of the book. It 
should be welcome both as a reading text and as an in- 
teresting short life of Frederick the Great. 


ALMA’S JUNIOR YEAR. By Louise M. Breiten- 
bach. The Hadley Hall series. Boston: L. C. Page 
Co. Cloth, decorative. Illustrated. 356 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

In the Hadley Hall series, Louise M. Breitenbach 
presents for girls and young ladies experiences of a girls’ 
boarding school, in various years of the course, and in 
the developing years of a girl’s sentiment, ambitions, 
and convictions. It has the charm of realism in the 
realm of idealism. Every girl will revel in these true- 
to-life experiences of Alva. 


THE TEACHERS’ STORY TELLERS’ BOOK. By 
Alice O’Grady of Chicago Teachers’ College and Fran- 
ces Throop of Pickard School, Chicago. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 352 pp. Price, 
$1.00, 

Children have a real hunver for stories, and to meet 
this craving with stories that are worth repeating and 
worth hearing is the aim of this admirable compilation. 
That the authors are comnetent for such a work is appar- 
ent to ali who consult the book. They have se- 
lected seventy-two stories in nrose or ballad form, cover- 
ing the neutral ground from the kindergarten to the 
fifth grade As the book progresses there come _folk- 
lore from all lands, personification of animals, etc., and 
then the fairy tale is introduced last, with an excellent 
moral lesson behind it or through it. Pedagogically the 
book is carefully compiled, and will prove itself highly 
serviceable in the province of story tellino. Suggestions 
to teachers complete the volume. 
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SUCCESS WITH HENS. By Robert Joos. Chicago: 

Forbes & Co. Cloth. 284 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Why everyone with a suitable yard does not raise hens 
while eggs are so high and likely to stay high, is a won- 
der. One reason is that few people know how to suc- 
ceed with a hennery, but that need not be a reason any 
longer, for Robert Joos in “Success With Hens” tells 
all about it in such a clear, concise and attractive way 
that failure is well-nigh impossible if one reads carefully 
and follows instructions fully. Read it and try it. 


MOTHER NATURE AND HER FAIRIES. By Pro- 
fessor Hugh Findlay of the State School of Agricul- 
ture, Morrisville, N. Y. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
l6mo. Cloth. 130 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Here is a delightful commingling of fairy story and 
nature story. It comes to us in pretty prose and win- 
ning rhyme. Several score of flowers are dealt with 
in song and story, and to the children who read of them 
they will become well-known friends afterwards, perhaps 
for all of life. And the illustrations are many and win- 
some, and all the work of the author himself. It is one 


of the most unique little books of its kind that we have 
seen. 


> 


Summer School for Teachers of German 


at the 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Five Weeks July 6th to August 7th, 1914 


Courses in Methods, Observation and Practise Classes 
Professional and Cultural Subjects. 
ALL WORK IN GERMAN 


German Atmosphere also promoted by Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. 


For Particulars Address: 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


For the Grades 


Inductive 


FIRMAN’S 
Progressive Lessons in English 


A Series in Language and Grammar 


Practical Logical 


Book I—For Grades 4, 5, and6.............. 40c- 
Book ll—For Grades 7 and8.................. 60c. 


a7 books will appeal to teachers on account 

of their practical character. They are based 
on a plan by which the essential topicsare presented 
and arranged ina logical way. Each year is a unit 
of werk and after the first year the work is so treated 
as to review and give a new view of what has pre- 
ceded. There is enough of the mechanics of language 
to make the pupilaccurate, and enough of rational 
grammar to insure an intelligent use of language. 
The modelsand composition work have been well 
apportioned between the practical and the literary 
fields. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


APRIL. 


2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion; James S. Camp- 


bell, supt. 
2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 


Superintendent Elizabeth Sheahan, 
Oskaloosa, sec’y. 

2-4; Southwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs; J. H. Bever- 
idge, supt. 

8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. 

9-1i: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Jchn E. Gill, president, Trenton, N. 


9-11: Fastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Address T. D. Sensor, 
Trenton, N. J. 

11: Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Riverbank court, Cambridge; 
Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. Vernon 
street, Reading, sec’y. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

15-17: Missouri State Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, president. 


17: Arbor Day, Indiana. 

4)-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, .fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Hulyuoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 

22-27: Third International Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, 936 Loan and 
Trust building, Washington, sec’y. 

27-28: lllinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

27-May 1: National Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 
president. 

80-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson. Frankfort. 

30-May 2: Mississippi Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jackson; F. B. Woodley, 
Hattiesburg, pres.; H. L. McCleskey, 
Haziehurst, sec’y. 


MAY. 


1: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association, Norwalk; Edwin C. An- 
drews, Greenwich, pres.; M. Louise 
Collins, Stamford, sec’y. 

1-2: New York State Branch of the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Albany, N. 
Y.: Matthew P. Adams, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City, sec y. 

1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

: Arbor Day, New Hampshire. 
Missouri Society of Teachers of 

English and of Modern Languages, 

Columbia; F. J. Steuber, pres.; 

Warshaw, Columbia, sec’y. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. Henderson, 


sec’y.. Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

19-21: National Association of School 
Aecounting Officers, Memphis, 
Tenn.: William Dick, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, sec’y. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE. 


17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


Francis W. Howard, 1651 Bast Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: Amerfcan Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


pres. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 

15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


SKOWHEGAN. William L. Cog- 
gin of Lynn, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed manual training director for 
the Madison and Skowhegan schools 
to succeed E. W. O’Champaugh. Mr. 
Coggin is an exponent of the latest 
ideas in industrial training and has 
had exceptionally good experience 
for his position. Besides school work 
in Boston, Medford and Lynn he has 
been employed in the shops of the 
Boston Elevated company and the 
General Electric company. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


AMHERST. Amherst has been 
without a high school for six years 
and has been paying the tuition of 
about twenty pupils in the Nashua 
high school. This system was 
adopted because the old high school 
had gradually dwindled to an enroll- 
ment of four students six years ago. 
Superintendent John Bacon has lately 
interested the citizens in his plans 
for a practical arts high school for 
Amherst and at the town meeting in 
March it was voted to appropriate 
$8,200 for the establishment of such 
a school. The school will fit particu- 
‘arly for the college at Durham and 
it is planned in many ways alon~ the 
lines of the rural high school pro- 
gram suggested by State Superin- 
tendent H. C. Morrison. 

It is probable that the first year 
the school will have one assistant and 
the principal. There will be courses 
in English and mathematics, and in 
addition carpentering, blacksmithing, 
and agriculture, the latter embracing 
agricultural chemistry, orcharding 
and other branches of this big sub- 
iect. The school authorities hope to 
have a greenhouse and gardens, also 
to be able to -give practical demon- 
stration at some of the large farms in 
the neighborhood. 

For the girls, domestic science 
courses will probably include sewing. 
cooking, poultry raising and kindred 
subjects. 

The new school is a radical depart- 
ure from the accepted high schools 
of the state and is along a line advo- 
cated by H. C.. Morrison, the state 
superintendent, for small farming 
communities. The courses offered 
will fit pupils for¢he State College at 
Durham and will therefore be 
eligible for state approval, with the 
financial assistance which such ap- 
proval carries with it. 

PLYMOUTH. The town voted to 
expend $50,000 for a new high school 
building to replace that destroyed 
by fire February 25. The building 
is to be of. brick, three stories in 
height, and- is to contain a gymnas- 
ium large enough to accommodate 
every person of school age in town. 
Tt is to be ready for occupancy by 
September 1. 
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JULY. 


You may visit California and the 
Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
Sition in 1915 by acting as our Rep- 
resentative in your locality. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Was tome 


An opportunity of a life time to 
see America and the greatest Expo- 
Sition the world has ever known. 


Ask for our plan of co-opera- 
tion now, before your territory is as- 
signed. 


Don’t wait! Investigate by writ- 
ing to-day. 


Address 
San Francisco 1915 Club 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Directors 


300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Officially appointed General Tour 
Agents, Panama-Pacific Inter- 


national Exposition 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. In its special report to 
the legislature the Com- 


mission on Immigration declares that 
the immigration problem faced by 
Massachusetts is largely a problem 
of education, and that the common- 
wealth must use every measure pos- 
sible to educate the foreigner, regard- 
less of what the cost may be to the 
state. 

Far-reaching recommendations 
are made by the commission, one of 
which is for careful adaptation of the 
methods of teaching and of the 
course of study by the public schools, 
in order that through his Americani- 
zation the immigrant child shall not 
lose respect for his parents and for 
the traditions they revere. Among 
the many other recommendations are 
these :— 

“The establishment of compulsory 
half-day schools for illiterates, be- 
tween fourteen and seventeen years 
of age, in all cities and towns in which 
there are twenty such persons. 

“The maintenance of evening 
schools, which illiterate minors be- 
tween seventeen and _ twenty-one 
shall be compelled to attend, in all 
cities and towns in which there are 
fifteen such persons. The main- 
tenance of evening schools at least 
forty weeks each year. 

“That special classes in English, 
adapted to their needs, age and pre- 
vious education, shall be provided 
through the public schools for adult 
immigrants, both men and women 
that lectures in foreign languages be 
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Established 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


given so as to inform the immigrant 
about labor laws, sanitary regula- 
tions and other things which he needs 
to know immediately upon his arrival; 
that normal school shall maintain, 
when practicable, model evening 
schools for immigrants, conducted 
by educational experts; that the state 
board of education shall appoint a 
deputy commissioner of education, 
and such agents as may be necessary 
to supervise and direct these even- 
ing classes, that the state shall pay 
cities and towns a portion of the ex- 
pense for teaching these schools, and, 
‘inasmuch as local school com- 
mittees have failed to carry out the 
provisions of the present law regard- 
ing the approval of private schools, 
that the responsibility for such ap- 
proval be vested in the state board 
of education.’ ” 

The commissioners maintain that 
education is the most important 
factor in the Solution of the problem 
and that ability to speak English is 
the vital need of the immigrant. The 
great increase in the non-English- 
speaking population and the rela- 
tively small increase in attendance 
in schools is emphasized. Two hun- 
dred thousand non-English-speaking 
foreigners were not reached by pub- 
lic or private schools for the years 
1912-13. This may have been due in 
part to the fact that the law requir- 
ing illiterate minors to attend school 
was not well enforced. The com- 
mission met evidence that mill author- 
ities opposed a public night school, 
but were willing to contribute to a 
private school because they were not 
compelled, under penalty of the law, 
to discharge their illiterate minor 
employees who do not attend private 
school. “The state must undertake 
to assist and direct the local com- 
munities if provision is to be made 
for the proper education of the im- 
migrant,” says the report. 

Forty meetings, many conferences, 
and thirteen public hearings were 
held by the commission, which is 
composed of Bernard J. Rothwell, 
chairman; Emily C. Balch, Frederic 
C. McDuffie, William H. O’Brien and 
Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding 
of Newton. Miss Grace Abbott of 
Chicago, director of the immigrants’ 
protective league of that city, acted 
as executive secretary. 
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Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 


By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material | 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 
School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 
to the Entire Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, 


BOSTON. Julius E. 
agent of the State Board of Educa- 


Warren, 


tion, died at Worcester, March 25, 
after two weeks’ illness of pneumonia. 
Mr. Warren was appointed agent of 
the State Board of Education in 
1906. Previous to that time, he was 
superintendent of schools at Barre, 
Hardwick and Petersham. Mr. 
Warren represented the State Board 
of Education principally among the 
rural communities in Massachusetts, 
where he will be particularly missed. 

Among his recent publications are: 
“Supervision of Teachers in Rural 
Elementary Schools,” “Agricultural 
Projects for Elementary Schools,” 
and “What Can the Rural Schools do 
to Improve Industrial Conditions?” 

NORTH ADAMS. A conference 
between the Massachusetts Board of 
Education and the superintendents in 
the vicinity of North Adams was held 
at the normal school Wednesday, 
March 25. The Board of Education 
was represented by David Snedden, 
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President 


William Orr, Clarence D. Kingsley, 
and W. I. Hamilton. Superinten- 
dents were present from North 
Adams, Adams, Ashfield, Shelburne 
Falls, Lee, Lenox, Deerfield, Green- 
field, Charlemont, Stockbridge, 
Williamstown and _ several other 
towns. The conference was informal 
in character, and the following gen- 
eral topics were discussed: “Co- 
operation of the Board of Education, 
Superintendents of Schools and the 
Normal Schools’; “Conditions of 
Approval of High Schools for Pur- 
pose iof Admission by Certification 
to State Normal Schools’; “Some 
Problems of the Union Superintend- 
ent,” and “The Work of the 
Teachers’ Registration Bureau.” 


Lunch was served at the normal 
school. 
CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. Miss Catherine 


Brennan was unanimously re-elected 
president of the Teachers’ League at 


Esterbrook 


Sch ‘hool Pens — 


Esterbrook 


Pens have 


been used so long in the 
great majority of public 
schools that the name 
“Esterbrook” is synony- 
mous with ‘‘school pens” 


At all stationers 
Write to us for samples 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York 


Camden, N. J. 
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To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 
Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 

in Public Schools? If so, here are 


some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 
men and women to teach these special 
subjects. ® Our graduates are teaching in 
every state in the country, and they are 


in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 
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Devoted 
Exclusively to 
Training Teachers in 


Public School Special Subjects 


TheThomas Normal Training School 


Music, Drawing,Domestic We invite correspondence from 


Science,Domestic Art, Man- 
-ual Training, Physical 
‘Training. 


To these facts, in connection with our strong 

Faculty and the thorough training we give* 
we owe our success. Several 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 


full information will be furnished on 
application. Address 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, 


large buildings 


Our equipmentis modernand complete 
the Faculty competent, and the practica 

basis upon which the school is run is 
recognized by educatorsevery where. 


Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 


THE SECRETARY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


University of Maine 
SUMMER TERM 


June-29 August 7, 1914 
For circular address 


President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine’ 


the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. Other officers re-elected were 
Dr. Susan S. Sheridan, first vice- 
president; Miss Janet Purdue, 
second vice-president; Miss Lillian 
Holbrook, recording secretary; Miss 
Caroline Merchant, treasurer. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Dean Henry 
Schneider of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has been named as one of a 
Board of Survey appointed by the 
State Board of Control to investigate 
the University of Wisconsin. With 
Dean Schneider will be W. H. Allen, 
head of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, and Professor 
E. C. Branson of the University of 
North Carolina, with one Wisconsin 
man. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SANTA ROSA. A_ prominent 
feature of Luther Burbank’s sixty- 
fifth birthday celebration here March 
6 was the outdoor features held in 
his honor by the school children. 
All the grammar and high school 
classes laid themselves out on their 
programs and Mr. Burbank went 
throughout the city visiting the chil- 
dren. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Of the 1,200 
pupils in Bryant High School in 
Long Island City 150 went on a 
strike March 14. 

The strikers drew up a list of 


$50.00 FOR YOU 


every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 


The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, 
will do all of this, and more for you. : : : 


Write Today 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 


Address . 


Libraries for Schools 


are easily selected from our big 400 page cata- 
logue of best books of all the publishers. We save 
you money. We carry all books in stock and give 
you quick service. Books on all subjects and special 
department by school grades. Our catalogue mailed 
free to any address. Write us for it today. 
The Book Supply Company, €. w. reynotés, Pres. 
Chicago, tll. 


231-233 West Monroe St., 


The Extension Committee 
of 
The Boston Froebel Club 


Will arrange to send lecturers or 
teachers to schools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
garten. Address:—Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, 
Chairman of Extension Committee, 
92 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1914 


will open for the twentieth session 
JULY 1. 


Six weeks course. Delightful location. More 
than 150 courses offered leading to degrees. 
Excelient courses in Principles and Meihods 
of Teaching by well known experts. Strong 
department of training for Teachers of De- 
fective Children. Advanced courses in Edu- 
cation and Psychology. A}l ordinary coliegi- 
ate subjects and also special departments of 
Aft, usic, Kindergarten, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science and Physica! Training. 
For bulletin address 
J. 1. LOUGH, Director, 
» New York University, Washington square 


New York City. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOUWL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principe 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL sSUHUOL, Salcm 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pit 
man, Principal. 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 


Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Standings 

Final Standings for either semester 
or year 

Times subject taught per week 

Number of weeks’ study 

Name of Teacher 

Name of Textbook 

Data concerning Graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 


We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 


Examination for Massachusetts 
School Superintendent's Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 30, 
1914. For further fnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


flew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bldg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For every Department of School Work. As Publishers of ‘* The Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency School Directories,’’ we are in direct touch with 


nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. 


Write Us To-day for 


Free Booklet showing how we place our Teachers. 
Our Booklet, ‘*How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion,’”’ With 


Laws of Certification of the 
Western States, is sent Free 
to Members or sent prepaid 


ROCKY NT TEACHERS 


fied. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, [lanager. 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '7° mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Kecommends for public and private schools. 


ormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


Register now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Established 1897 


‘* Different?’’ “‘ Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be 
a better candidate.’’ 


grievances and had them printed on 
slips of paper, which they passed 
around in their efforts to make con- 


verts. Here are the demands of the 
strikers:— 

1. We demand a general school 
organization. 


2. We demand more seli-govern- 
ment and student representation on 
the Faculty Board. 

3. Control by the students of the 
funds raised by entertainments for 
the support of the athletic clubs and 
other school organizations. 

4. Opportunity for pupils to be 
heard in their own defence when ac- 
cused of infraction of the rules. 

5. That Miss ‘Julia Garrity be 
either transferred from the school or 
be shorn of power. 

6. That students be not expelled 
without apparent cause. 

7. That students be not treated as 
guilty before both sides have been 
heard. 

8 That unnecessary and disagree- 
able rules be abolished. : 

9. That rules for taking Regents 
examinations be revised. 

The trouble started over the dis- 
missal of a popular student on charges 
of misbehavior. 

It is likely that New York will 
change to “Hunter College” the title 
of the institution now called the Nor- 
mal College of the City of New 
York. The change is proposed as an 
honor to Thomas Hunter, longtime 
president of the college, who is 
probably the oldest teacher in the 
city. Fifty years ago he was the 
successful principal of the old Thir- 
teenth Street School, which he made 
foremost among the public schools 
of the period. 

The second annual report of the 
Training School for Public Service 
shows that the school, which was 
started by the Bureau of Municinal 
Research with the aid of a fund 
raised by Mrs. E. H. Harriman and 
others, is not only standing alone, 


but is also lending assistance to vari- 
ous city departments and to other 
cities. The method of training for 
public places is to assign the stu- 
dents to real public work—not to 
have them listen to lectures on the 
subject. The course consists of field 
training for every conceivable kind 
of service. 

No salaries are paid to the stu- 
dents, though to those unable to pay 
their own expenses during the course 
a “stipend” ranging from $500 to 
$4,000 may be paid. The graduates 
are competent to put municipal cor- 
porations on a business basis and run 
them along business lines. They are 
able to take up and_ solve various 
complex municipal problems, either 
for the municipalities themselves or 
for local organizations. 

Two years ago the school was 
started from a fund given by Mrs. 
Harriman, and increased to $40,000 a 
year by thirty men, including Andrew 
Carnegie, Charles A. Coffin, John D. 
Rockeieller, Henry Phipps, Jacob H. 
Schiff. Samuel A. Lewisohn and 
George F. Baker. 

Graduates of the school are dis- 
tributed as follows: One is in charge 
of a country-wide study of schools 
and libraries in Newark; another is 
secretary of the Robert L. Stevens 
Fund for Research in 
Hoboken; another recently directed 
a stat-wide school survey for Ohio, 
and is now organizing a bureau of 
munici research in Toronto; an- 
other is director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research Springfield, 
Mass.; one is auditor of Montclair; 
one is secretary to Commissioner 
Goldwater, and another, Edgar V. 
O’Daniel, is fourth deputy police 
commissioner. 

Training school men, under super- 
vision, have helned make surveys in 
Atlanta, Dayton, Pittsburgh, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.: Portland, Ore.; Revere, 
Mass.; Milwaukee, Montclair, 
Schenectady and Dobbs Ferry. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILLIAMSPORT. A fund es- 
timated at $400,000 will be created for 
the maintenance at Cornell Univer- 
sity of deserving male graduates of 
the Williamsport high school by the 
final disposition of the estate of the 
late Alired D. Hermance, whose will 
was filed here March 26. After 
specific bequests amounting to about 
70,000 the income of the residuary 
estate, valued at more than $500,000, 
was left to Mr. Hermance’s widow 
during her life. After her death the 
will directs that it shall go to the Cor- 
nell scholarship trust fund. It is es- 
timated that the income will be suffi- 
cient to maintain about thirty-five 
students, who are to be selected by a 
permanent committee. 

LEMOYNE. Girls and boys of 
the high school grade proved them- 
selves heroes and heroines when 
fire was discovered in the  base- 
ment of the schoolhouse here March 
24. ‘High school boys, directed by 
Principal W. C. Bowman, dashed in- 
to the room, opened all windows and 
passed the youngsters out one by 
one. Both girls and boys of the 
high school grade handled the chil- 
dren as they came out, and the room 
was speedily cleared. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NUTLEY. The school survey 
authorized by the Nutley board of 
education the first of the year has 
been completed by Superintendent J. 
R. Beachler and is included in his 
annual report. He makes thoroughly 
up-to-date and far-sighted recom- 
mendations for a policy of public 
school expansion. His survey also 
includes a significant study of — geo- 
graphical conditions and real estate 
developments together with a socio- 
logical study of the people served. 

Recapitulating his recommenda- 
tions at the end of his survey report 
Superintendent Beachler groups them 
as follows:— ; 

1, Organization of school units 

according to the following 
plan. 

(a) Group I—Kindergarten an¢ 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Elemen- 
tary. Located out near the 


people. 
(b) Group II—Grades 7, 8, 9. 
Junior High School. 
Located at the geographical 
centre. (In the Park School 
Building.) 
(c) Group III—Grades 10, 11, 
12 


Senior High School. 

Located at the geographical 
centre and about the civic 
centre. (On the Park School 
campus.) 

2. Secure a site for a school of 
Group I in the northwestern 
part of the Yantacaw district. 

3. Make provision for the erec- 
tion of a modern high school 
for Group III on the Park 
School campus. 

4. Erect a school building of 

Group I type in the western 

part of the Park district now, 


THE HOTEL VAN RENSSELAER 
15 to 19 East 1lith Street, New York. In the 
heart of historical Washington Square Dis- 
trict. « quiet refined neishborhvood, a few 
minutes away from theatrical and shopping 
district, $100 for rooms with use of bath, 
$1.50 with private bath. BOARD VERY 
REASONABLE. WE CATER TO TEACHERS. 
Write for circular. John Harris, Man. 
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Opportunities for Vocational } 
Training 


Pioneer work has been done by 
The Women’s Municipal League of 
Boston in publishing a handbook of 
300 pages, of the opportunities for 
vocational trainmg in that city. 
Four years have been spent, with 
the help of many experts, im’the con- 
struction of the book, especial care 
having been given to the standards 
of the schools listed, to the arrange- 
ment for convenient use of-the sub- 
jects taught and to text tabulation. 

The book appeals to four elasses 
of people: First, to parents, teachers 
and all those interested in vocational 
guidance of school children; second, 
to managers, business directors, and 
others interested in promoting the 
efficiency of employees; third, to 
ministers, social workers, charity- di- 
rectors and those. interested in help- 
ing people make a fresh start; fourth, 
to members of organizations for vo- 
cational guidance throughout the 
United States, Canada, ana Great 
Britain who are interested in: meth- 
ods of construction of directories of 
vocational schools and classes, 

The book is already. im the public 
schools. and libraries of Boston as 
well as in those of many New Eng- 
land cities: This “Handbook of Op- 
portunities for Vocational. Training 
in Boston,” with a foreword by Dr. 
David Snedden, Commissioner of 
Education of Massachusetts, can be 
had at $1.25, postpaid, by sending to 
The Women’s. Municipal League of 
Boston, 6 Marlboro street. 


Reports and Pamphiets 


“Monthly Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications.” United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 1914, 
No. 7. 


“Some Conditions Affecting. Prob- 
lems of Industrial Education in 
Seventy-eight American ‘School 
Systems.” By Leonard P. Ayres. 
Russell Sage Foundation (130 East 
Twenty-Second Street, New York 
City). Bulletin E135. (10 cents.) 


Gary, Indiana. Reprints and Tables 
Explaining the Gary School Sys- 
tem. 


National Education Association. Bul- 
letin Vol. Il, No. 3. “Yearbook.” 


New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 


search (261 Broadway). “Training 
School for Public Service, Annual 
Report, 1913.” ““Help-Your-Own 
School Suggestions.” Extracts 
from a Field Study of P. S. 188B 
Manhattan. (15 cents.) 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Announcement of Biolog)- 
cal Laboratory in Summer at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I. 

“Andrew C. Nelson,—Tributes by 
Two of His Many Sincere Friends.” 
Utah State Industrial School (Og- 
den) Booklet. 


“Studies in Alfalfa.” “Lecture 
Notes for Alfalfa Charts.” Inter- 


national Harvester Company (Chi- 
cago) Agricultural Extension De- 
partment Bulletins. 


“A Manual of Agriculture for the 
Eighth Grade.” By A. M, Richard- 
son, Douglas County (Washing- 
ton) Agriculturist. Published by 
State Superintendent of Public In-; 
struction, Olympia, Washington. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo! Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty yeaTe and it ie sbont te 
publish a handbook with letters from who tell wbat thee think the value of ite 
work. Each week it ie publishing in the New 


nglend Jourral of Faducation «vr of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We would be giad tolsernd a coyy of the booklet to 
anyone en requesi. 


My dear Mr. Ba East Orange, N. J.. Augvst 13, 1918, 
I have always considered your agency one of the most reliable. and have been partic- 
ularly interested in your custom of making but one recommendaticn for a position. 


This has resulted in our ergaging an unusual the, indi 
named neyo. gaging sually large precentage of the, individuals 


have great confidence in your judgment in selecting teachers. 
Very truly yours. 
Vernon L. Davey, Ex-Superintendent of Schools. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


TO Fifth Avenue. 
New York 


twPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM, 0. PRATT, Mee. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


tatroauces ta Col 


Schools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gey 
rtment of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parerts. Callen 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New Yort, Est. 1888 


hort notice f high grade itions. Takes pride in 1 
8 ‘or pos rompt, reliable work. 
Phone, No advance fee. . 


ith good 
PECIALISTS preparatory and Normal Schools snd Colleges im 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For fu 
information address T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KE. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildeng, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlant 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ti: Sensing 


B SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for oupertes 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school cials 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor #653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapei St., Albany N. Y. 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency WISCONSIN 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” fs of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. ; 


We have uncqualed facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, lass. 
ALVIN ¥. PRASE, 
Manager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER'S) cpeaconst. . . 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone, 
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Pupils of the Rusk School, Dallas, Texas, in demonstration before the 
State Teachers Association, November 28th, 1913 


The School Board of Dallas, Texas 
- adds the Victor to its school equipment 


Ever since its introduction into the schools, when the Victor first demon- 
strated its value in school work, it was a foregone conclusion that the school 


‘boards would eventually furnish their buildings with the Victor, just as they 


do with various other articles of school equipment—and that is just what is 
-happening. 

"Heretofore each school hag installed its own Victor, 
‘but now school boards have become so impressed with the usefulness of the 
Vietor, and the fact that it is in daily use in the schools of more than one 
thousand cities, that they are including it as part of their standard equipment. 

The school board of Dallas, Texas, has just appropriated two thousand 
dollars and added twenty-six more Victors (and appropriate 
records) to the number already in the schools, and they will 
eventually have two Victors in every school in the city. 

Another indication of the increasing influence of the 
“Victor in the schools” is the endorsement and approval of 
the Victor book “What We Hear In. Music” by the Super- 
visor of Music and Board of School Superintendents, which 
has resulted in the school board of New York City placing 
it on the regular list of text books for use in the New York 
schools, 

You have only to hear the special 
school records for marching, calisthen- 
ics, folk dancing, to realize the valuable 
field and boundless possibilities of the 


Victor XXV Victor in school work. 
$60 special quotation Any Victor dealer will gladly arrange for a 
to schools only demonstration right in your school. Write to us 


The horn can be removed {0% booklets and full information. 
and the instrument securely Educational Department 


locked to protect it from dust 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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